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NOTICE 


We invite readers to write articles that report 


good practices, interesting experiments, research 
findings, or new slants on persistent problems in 
education. We prefer articles that combine factual 
reporting, interesting context, and incisive style. 
Topics should relate to programs, services, and per- 
sonnel in junior and senior high school. 
Manuscripts should not exceed 2,500 words, al- 
though we can use shorter pieces of 100 to 600 


words. Write what you have to say in as few words 


TO WRITERS 


as possible. Eliminate trite phrases and unnecessary 
words that serve only to fill up space. 

Typing should be double spaced. Keep the carbon 
copy and send us the original. To tailor articles to 
available space, we may have to make slight changes 
in the manuscript. Do not expect the return of your 
manuscript until members of the Editorial Board 
have had enough time to give it full consideration. 

Send manuscripts to the Editor, The Clearing 
House, Fairleigh Dickinson University, Teaneck, N.J. 





THE 1961 EDITIONS OF Adventure Bound AND Journeys Into America REFLECT 
THE SAME CONCERN FOR QUALITY, PUPIL-MOTIVATION, AND DEVELOPMENTAL 
READING SKILLS THAT HAS PLACED THE READING FOR ENJOYMENT SERIES AS 
A FAVORITE WITH JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS AND PUPILS. 


ADVENTURE BOUND Grade 7 


Adventure Bound, the seventh grade anthology, contains two new sub-units 
in the final section, ‘“Treasures from Our Heritage”. The first of these, Heroic 
Adventures of Greece and Rome, offers four myths from ancient mythology: 


“Phaethon” by Edith Hamilton 

“The Three Golden Apples” by Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Perseus Slays the Gorgon” by Sally Benson 

“The Minotaur’ by Nathaniel Hawthorne 


The second new sub-unit presents a group of five well-known poems by Ameri- 
can and British writers: 


Poetry: Excitement and Inspiration 
“Charge of the Light Brigade”: Lord Tennyson 
“Eldorado” by Edgar Allan Poe 
“The Wreck of the Hesperus” by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
“Fable” by Ralph Waldo Emerson 
“W ben Earth's Last Picture is Painted” by Rudyard Kipling 


Another addition to Adventure Bound, “The First Flights in Space” by 
Mortimer Lawrence, is an informative account of recent progress in the field of 
space travel. 


JOURNEYS INTO AMERICA Grade 8 


A thirty-two page sub-unit has been added to “Treasures from Our Heritage” 
in the eighth grade textbook. Two outstanding literary selections offer a chal- 
lenge in reading skill and appreciation to junior high students. 


A Story of Life or Death 
"The Lady or the Tiger” by Frank Stockton 


A Celebrated American Romance 
"The Courtship of Miles Standish” by Henry Wadsworth Longfellou 


A new edition of the ninth grade anthology, LITERATURE FOR LIFE, is in 
preparation. 
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Education in the Sixties 


By ERNEST G. LAKE 


IN THE DECADE JUST PAST, we have demon- 
strated through a consistent pattern of gov- 
ernment and of business action our stead- 
fast interest in improving the economic, ed- 
ucational, moral, and spiritual well-being 
of the citizens of our country. 

We have become increasingly concerned 
with the importance of allowing people to 
think and to share the responsibilities of 
their own thinking. Adult education pro- 
grams have expanded, where purposeful ac- 
tion has been attached to the program. Col- 
leges have been pressing students to think 
rather than to memorize. School adminis- 
trators the 
partnership role they and their staff must 


have become more aware of 
share. Business firms have increasingly en- 
couraged employees to participate in the 
management role. 

We as a nation have also become more 
dedicated to preserving moral and spiritual 
values: Church membership has been grow- 
ing; religious books have increased in circu- 
lation; best sellers have often been religious 
books; more attention has been given to the 
study of child delinquency. 

We do not seem to be about to change 
this pattern by neglecting education. If edu- 
cation is the “life-giving principle of na- 
tional power” as Walter Lippmann has 
said, I think it is fair to assume that Ameri- 
cans generally recognize the importance of 
improving school programs. I believe we 
can conclude from evidence at hand that 
the citizens of our country will reject the 


portrayers of gloom among our thought 


leaders and among our citizens. Our early 
failure to keep pace with Russian scientists, 
however, has profoundly shocked the Amer- 
ican people and has significantly shaken 
the faith of many of our best supporters. 
Alvin C. Eurick, recently writing in the 
Saturday Review, made this observation: 
“During the past decade our deficit of 
teachers and classrooms has continued at a 
disgraceful rate for a nation of unparalleled 
inventiveness and resources.” 

For a period of ten years, the 1950 decade, 
educators seemed principally concerned 
with answering their critics, defending their 
positions, and castigating their offenders. 
The Rickovers, the Bestors, and the Morti- 
mer Smiths held front-stage attention. Ex- 
cept for the great contributions made by 
school-board members and their national 
and state associations working with the Na- 
tional Citizens Council for Better Schools, 
few Americans were enlisted in the job of 
improving school programs. Great faith in 
education does, however, still exist. A re- 
cent survey found that the parents of our 
country expect to send two-thirds of their 
children under eighteen years of age to col- 
lege in the decade ahead. 

One can be optimistic, I believe, despite 

More recently, 
school people—teachers and administrators 


some unfavorable factors. 


together—have examined their positions, 
considered their critics, and have actively 
changed many school programs. The Co- 
nant report, The American High School 


Today, has been circulated to more readers 


387 
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than any other single educational report 
and has, no doubt, been read by more citi- 
zens than all the publications of our critics 
and our attackers. Faith in our institutions 
seems to be returning. We as a profession 
seem to be taking an offensive which can 
solve our problems if we will but obtain the 
support of our general public. Our citizens 
will support a program of quality if we can 
demonstrate our dedication to the pursuit 
of excellence in our classrooms. Parents are 
beginning to recognize the value of effort as 
applied to the educational task and are 
willing to support the teachers in any rea- 
sonable amount of home study. Indeed, the 
pace for educational improvement has been 
quickened in many ways throughout the 
country. There have been manifestations of 
this change wherever we look. May I list a 
few of them: 

The school day has been lengthened. A 
few school districts have added periods to 
the day. Other districts have cut out periods 
formerly devoted to cocurricular activities. 
Study-hall periods have given way to more 


class periods. Some schools have lengthened 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

The author is superintendent of the 
Union High School and Junior College 
districts, Fullerton, California. Previ- 
ously he was superintendent of the Ra- 
cine (Wisconsin) public schools and be 
fore that held a similar post at Glouces- 
ter, Massachusetts. Not many school ad- 
ministrators have the opportunity to 
represent both sides and the middle sec 
tion of the country within nine years. 
Or, for that matter, to be also a mem 
ber of the Editorial Board of CH since 
1955. 

We found out that Dr. Lake had 
given a talk to the annual staff meeting 
on September 8 just before the opening 
of the 1960-61 school year at Fullerton. 
Our secret agents told us that it 
would make a good article for The 
Clearing House. So we asked the author 
to send it in. And here it is! 
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periods and some have even lengthened the 
school day. 

The school year has been extended, A 
districts have 


18-week 


few colleges and_ school 


adopted a four-quarter year, a 
school year for all students and teachers. 
Most school systems have rejected this type 
of program as not being practical. Newark, 
New Jersey, and Nashville, Tennessee, at 
tempted a voluntary program but gave it 
up after a ten-year trial period. The volun 
teer summer program has been the most 
successful in extending for some students 
year-round educational opportunities. 
More school systems each year seem to be 
moving in the direction of extending the 
school program into the summer months in 
one form or another. The future is even 
more promising. In a few communities the 
emphasis has been on extending the school 
year for professional workers to permit in- 
service training during the summer months. 
Teachers are employed for 48 work wecks, 
but students attend the traditional 36-40 
weeks. 

The progress of gifted pupils has been 
quickened. One of the great problems in 
effective 


means for developing and for utilizing the 


education today is to devise an 
creative genius of each individual student 
The Rockefeller Brothers Fund report, The 
Pursuit of Excellence, emphasizes this need 
by these words: “There is no more search 
ing or difficult problem for a free people 
than to identify, nurture, and wisely use its 
own talents. An undiscovered talent, a 
wasted individual skill, a misapplied human 
ability is a threat to that people's capacity 
to survive.” 

Throughout the nation this need for a 
celerating the progress of the high I.Q. stu- 
dent and the need for enriching the intel 
lectual fare of such students has had the at- 
tention of most school people. Because our 
very personal security has been threatened 
due to the shortage of scientists and profes- 
sionally trained people (including teach- 
centered our attention in 


ers), we have 
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many school systems on the conservation of 
these human resources. 

The current tide of public interest in pro- 
viding improved opportunities for the 
gifted has resulted, however, in a variety of 
new and old practices. Many of these de- 
vices can be properly classified as adminis- 
trative panaceas for making an assembly- 
line type of school machinery operate more 
effectively. Our problems only become more 
acute under such treatment. Those school 
districts which have been successful have 
not followed radical changes. The educa- 
tional needs of gifted pupils can be best met 
in regular school classes, plus some addi- 
tional classes and extraclass and extracom- 
munity activities. Good physical environ- 
ment, adequate materials of instruction, ad- 
ministrators dedicated to the job of improv- 
ing instruction, and gifted teachers skillful 
in class methods, all will combine to secure 
the best mental diet for our gifted students 
now and in the future. However, three areas 
need our attention: (1) improved methods 
for identifying students of exceptional tal 
ent; (2) new programs designed to provide 
challenging content based on depth rather 
than quantity; and (3) the scheduling of 
added skill and content subjects to the pro- 
grams of gifted pupils. 

Guidance services as an organized aid to 
teacher, student, and administrator have 
taken on added importance since Sputnik. 
One positive effect of our recent barrage of 
educational critics has been the recognition 


of the need for more nearly adequate guid- 


ance services as an essential part of a school 
New 
social changes coming after a war period, 


program. socioeconomic conditions, 
an awareness of more individual maladjust- 
ment have all contributed to a concern for 
better guidance services. Several educa- 
tional trends have accelerated this. 

(1) Added and improved programs for 
academically talented pupils demand ade- 
quate individual testing and guidance serv- 
ices. Similarly district-wide testing programs 
are needed to help identify individual stu- 
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dents who excel in academic accomplish- 
ment. 

(2) Man-power shortages in the techni- 
cal and scientific fields have increased the 
need for capturing all of the abilities of our 
students. Improved guidance services in our 
colleges have been demanded to meet these 
new vocational needs. 

(3) The general trend away from the 
multiple-type high-school curriculum (col- 
lege-civic-general-vocational) to the more 
flexible and more popular constants-and- 
variables type has increased the need for 
more individual guidance services in high 
schools. Under these programs, guidance 
counselors are forced to fashion student pro- 
grams based on the individual needs of each 
student. 

The special emphasis given to the subject 
of counseling in Dr. Conant’s report has 
provided a tremendous boost toward the im- 
provement of these services throughout the 
country. Listing as his number one recom- 
mendation that every high school should 
have a full-time counselor for every 250 to 
goo pupils, Dr. Conant has given a real 
stimulus to thoughtful consideration of our 
counseling requirements by those who de 
cide our budgetary needs. 

Finally, an added impetus toward the im 
provement of guidance services has come 
through recognition by the federal govern- 
ment in the recent National Defense Edu 
cation Act of the need to provide funds for 
the establishment of local and state testing 
and guidance programs. The matching pro 
visions of this act have been a stimulus to 
local and to state activity. As admission to 
all higher institutions of learning is mace 
increasingly more difficult because of the 
press of numbers of students seeking college 
admission and because of the desire of col 
leges to improve the quality of the students 
they accept, more and more school districts 
will be forced to provide more adequate 
personal counseling for college admission. 
kindergarten 


Curriculum articulation, 


through college, has received more atten 
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tion, Elementary schools, junior high 
schools, senior high schools, and colleges are 
examining course continuity more exten- 
sively. In a properly co-ordinated curricu- 
lum, teachers will teach and students will 
learn at each point in the curriculum in re- 
lationship to what has been learned in the 
past and to what will be learned in the fu- 
ture. Many school systems are introducing 
content programs based on the grouping of 
students to include two or more tracks. Such 
grouping imposes stringent attention to con- 
tent articulation. When such ability group- 
ings are found early in the programs of ele- 
mentary school districts being served by a 
single high school and college district and 
are not at all similar in their organization, 
they impose real problems of articulation. 
To ignore the problem because it is com- 
plex will not solve it. 

New administrative organizational struc- 
tures are being developed to implement the 
principle of course co-ordination. Recently, 
the Los Angeles Board of Education con- 
sidered a proposal to assign master teachers 
to the role of subject co-ordinators. Consoli- 
dated school districts find the task relatively 
easier, but even in these situations teachers 
from different levels in the system find com- 
munication difficult. Much of our subject 
content is repetitive and even out of date in 
the science and mathematics area. More im- 
portant, it becomes increasingly difficult to 
have new content accepted in our crowded 
curriculum. Curriculum councils serving a 
single district or several districts, but with 
representative teachers at all instructional 
levels and in all subject areas, are finding 
the task of co-ordination not impossible. 

Renewed interest has been taken in sci- 
ence, in mathematics, in English, and in 
language. Any careful examination of the 
recent statistics of subject selection by col- 
lege and high-school students soon discloses 
a new emphasis on the subjects of science, 
mathematics, English, and language. Some 
extreme points of view are being taken 
which could prove detrimental to a bal- 
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anced education program. Recently a group 
of Stanford and University of California 
(Berkeley) professors wrote a scathing de- 
nunciation of the San Francisco public 
schools for not demanding of all college- 
bound students four years of English, four 
years of mathematics, four years of foreign 
language, three and a half years of history 
and civics, three years of science. Certainly 
such a program could be recommended for 
our top academically talented group. How- 
ever, it is doubtful that such a program 
could be mastered by the majority of our 
students. We should also ask about our re- 
sponsibilities in the field of art and music, 
of body and mental health. To prescribe for 
all a more abundant fare in language, 
mathematics, and science without careful 
attention to the personal needs and to the 
abilities of the students does not contribute 
to greater excellence in education. For the 
student it encourages failure and even less 
effort. For the subject teacher it reduces the 
very standards he is trying so ably to 
raise. To quote Dr. Harold Spears, superin- 
tendent of the San Francisco schools, in his 
reply to these criticisms, “Excellence of edu- 
cation can be safeguarded only by diversity 
of education, and we must not lose the lat- 
ter as we seek the former.” 

The importance of the teacher and the 
importance of the role of the classified em- 


ployee are being enhanced. The teacher is 


the most important single factor in making 
education effective. The professional status 
of the public school teacher has not been 
high in the United States. It is higher in 
Europe and still higher in Russia. Many 
reasons can be given for this situation. In 
the United States the general public has not 
as yet put a sufficient value on academic at- 
tainment. Our society is an affluent society, 
but our abundance has been in material 
things more than in cultural and educa- 
tional values. A test of this philosophy 
might be our eagerness to pay for an auto- 
mobile on a long-term contract as contrasted 
with our reluctance to make a similar ar- 
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rangement for the financing of our son’s col- 
lege education. 

Here, again, this situation seems to be im- 
proving, and I think we can look forward to 
many more improvements. Superintendents 
and principals are recognizing that the role 
of the administrator is changing. Teachers 
are being more and more accepted as full 
partners in the operation of a school and, 
yes, of a school system. In turn teachers are 
achieving full professional status by accept- 
ing responsibilities appropriate to persons 
of professional position. With this new sta- 
tus will come personal responsibility for the 
improvement of all teachers, all teaching, 
all schools, yes, even all administration. Ad- 
ministrators must come to understand that 
their role takes on new dimensions in this 
process of change. Their contribution lies 
in their ability to function as leaders, as 
planners, as resource people, and as people 
who can provide effective services to keep 
the educational process efficiently operating. 

It is here that we come to depend on the 
classified personnel to provide all the tech- 
nical help and the assistance needed to 
aid professional people in their important 
tasks. In most cases if these duties are not 
performed by the classified staff, classroom 
teaching efficiency would be impaired. I 
have paused to remember many times the 
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comment of one of my former custodians, a 
fireman, who said on a day when the ther- 
mometer read ten below, “You can do with- 
out one of your teachers today, but you 
would have a hard time doing without me.” 
How true! This illustration but points up 
the fact that each person has his proper role 
in providing an educational program of ex- 
cellence. 


The American people have given evi- 
dence many times over of their willingness 
to place in correct perspective the impor- 
tance of the task of making public educa- 
tion the servant of future generations, if our 
democracy is to be preserved for all. Dr. 
David B. Dreiman in his book, How to Get 
Better Schools, has eloquently answered our 
doubts should we have any. 

“Public education is the hinge of Ameri- 
ca’s door to the future,” he writes. “For gen- 
erations the door has been opening wider, 
ever wider. Through it have passed in a tri- 
umphant demonstration of democracy more 
school-exposed citizens than in any other 
land in man’s history. Now more millions 
are going through the same door—and still 
more, in multitudes surpassing anything we 
have yet seen, are funneling toward the pas- 
sageway of promise that posterity gave 
them.” 


Positivism in Education.—It has been a matter of concern to some of us that that which is desirable in 
our professional area is too often determined nowadays by polls, by statistical manipulations, by quantita- 
tive assessment. The tendency to judge the process of education as a purely bio-physical one, as a “scien- 
tific” one, as one that can be put inte a computer for evaluation is a reversion to a form of degenerate 
Positivism. This tendency, probably an outgrowth of the insecurity of its contributors, often seeks to clothe 
itself in the regalia of respectability by the use of jargon by loud disclaimers of Subjectivism. 

A disturbing illustration of this is to be found in the misapplication of “intelligence tests,” something 
that occurs with frightening frequency. Inherently subjective, these instruments (highly useful ones when 
used with informed discretion) are too frequently taken as gospel because of their supposed objectivity. 
Often improperly administered and improperly interpreted, their results are given the cloak of respectabil- 
ity by involved statistical treatment which, in turn, seems to call for terminology which only the elite of 
the initiated are supposed to understand.—Georce I. SANcHEz in the Texas Journal of Secondary Education. 





Stop Apologizing for 
the Junior High School 


By 
EDWARD G. HUNT 
TOO MANY PROFESSIONAL EDUCATORS 
looked to the distinguished Dr. Conant as 
the long-sought authority who would justify 
the existence of the modern junior high 
school, once and for all. They hoped that 
his recommendations would provide some 
that 


the controversy that has long surrounded 


magic panacea would end forever 
this stepchild of American education. “Look 
at what he did for the comprehensive high 
school!’ they exclaim. “May we not expect 
him to vindicate the junior high as well?” 

What a lot of malarkey! We wouldn't be 
human if we didn’t appreciate the reasoned 
approach of Dr. Conant and the possible 
public approbation that may accrue to the 
junior high school from his report. But let's 


study his recommendations as professional 


people, vitally interested in improving our 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

“Whether we have junicr high 
schools or not is not the important 
question. The quality of program 
comes first.” 

You have heard these comments. 
They seem to make sense at first glance. 
But, does the kind of organization 
make a difference if program is good? 
Of course it does. You remember the 
point in Thomas Wolfe’s novel, You 
Can't Go Home Again. Well, our 
schools are not going back to the 8-4 
plan. In fact, they are moving in the 
other direction. Probably that is why 
the author says the junior high school 
as an institution needs no apology. He 
is assistant principal, Samuel Gorton 
Junior High School, Warwick, Rhode 
Island. 





work, yet reserving the right to agree or dis- 
agree on the basis of insights gained from 
our own experience. For goodness sake, let's 
stop apologizing for the junior high school 
—it’s here to stay, with or without the aid of 
such an eminent scholar. In this connection 
it’s about time we examined some pertinent 
facts. 

The junior-high-school idea is no longer 
a new and untried concept. It’s fifty years 
old now, and assimilation of it into the pat- 
tern of American education is well-nigh 
complete. At least three out of every four 
secondary school pupils are now enrolled in 
school systems which maintain junior-high 
programs. 

Furthermore, the junior high school is 
virtually the only institution in our educa- 
tional hierarchy which resulted from long 
study by competent authorities as to what 
was needed. It emerged as the logical an- 
swer to many problems, a school designed 
to meet the needs of early adolescence. The 
origins of the eight-year elementary school 
and the four-year high school, on the other 
hand, are very uncertain. These schools 
seem to have come into being as a result of 
fortuitous circumstance and historical ac- 
cident. Even the more recent phenomena of 
the comprehensive high school and the 
junior college have had far less attention 
and study devoted to them, although they 
originated as answers to pressing educa- 
tional needs as did the junior high. Are 
custom and tradition of greater value than 
logic and study? Remember, this country re- 
pudiated any blind subservience to tradi- 
tion in 1776, and this is 1961! 
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Junior high staff members should realize 
that while their school is the most appro- 
priate institution for the education of early 
adolescent youth, it cannot possibly avoid 
some of the turbulence that is an outstand- 
ing characteristic of this age group. There 
is no more disorganized, contradictory, un- 
stable, and uncertain group of youngsters 
than that which populates our classrooms. 
They come in all sizes, shapes, and degrees 
of social acceptability. But we know—or 
should—that their less pleasant aspects are 
merely symptoms of their growth toward 
physiological, emotional, and intellectual 
maturity, and that they exhibit some very 
endearing qualities as well. 

We ought never to allow parents or the 
general public to assume that the junior 
high school fosters, condones, or is respon- 
sible for certain teen-age excesses that are 
almost inevitable. The sedate little girl who 
suddenly becomes “boy crazy,” the bright 
young boy who becomes lethargic and loses 
interest in his studies, the erstwhile polite 
youngster who becomes saucy at home, the 
telephone aficionado, and the clothing fad- 
dist—these kids we will always have with us. 
While we should try to help parents under- 
stand their puzzling offspring, we should 
also make it very clear that the junior high 
did not create these problems of early ado- 
lescence. On the contrary, our school is the 
most effective educational instrument yet 
devised to cope with such problems. Or at 
least it should be! 

It's about time the junior high stopped 
accepting responsibility for all the evils of 
modern society, too. Parental laxity, indif- 
ference, or overindulgence only reflect the 
mores of our times. America’s material 
abundance has softened our moral fiber to 
such a degree that lack of self-discipline and 
of respect for authority are commonplace. 
All educational agencies encounter difficul- 
ties on this score, but the combination of 
such social attitudes with unstable adoles- 
cent personalities is an explosive mixture 
that can lead to chaos if not handled intel- 
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ligently. While the junior high school can 
do much to alleviate this situation, in all 
fairness it cannot be held responsible for 
such an unfortunate state of affairs. 

To the critics who complain that the 
junior high is always changing its ways, let's 
explain that such flexibility is one of its 
greatest assets. The great experiment as to 
the feasibility of this type of school is con- 
cluded, but experimentation aimed at im- 
provement and adaptation to changing con- 
ditions will continue. Because of its unique 
origin and its freedom from hampering tra- 
ditions, because the self-contained classroom 
that is typical of elementary education does 
not impose limitations upon it, because it 
is not restricted by college entrance require- 
ments as is the senior high school, because 
its staff has a more creative outlook than 
school personnel at other levels—for these 
and a host of other reasons, the modern 
junior high school is a truly dynamic insti- 
tution that can respond quickly to the 
changing conditions of American life. 

This flexibility is especially important to- 
day when vast stores of new knowledge 
must be assimilated into nearly all areas of 
the curriculum, when new methods of staff 
utilization must be explored, and when a 
greatly expanded student population must 
be housed as expeditiously as possible. Why 
allow the uninformed to decry this flexibil- 
ity as a fault when in reality it is a great 
virtue of junior-high organization? 

Let's stop apologizing altogether for dif- 
ficulties not of our making. Let's concen- 
trate instead on those junior-high problems 
which should properly concern us—poor 
articulation with other educational levels, 
outmoded curriculum practices, staff and 
plant inadequacies, to mention only a few 
of the many that do deserve our profes- 
sional attention. The junior high is cur- 
rently enjoying a renaissance in professional 
literature. But let’s have a little more confi- 
dence in ourselves and in the school we 
serve, and less concern about its survival. 
The junior high is here to stay! 





Special Reading Instruction 


in Junior High Schools 


By 
M. DALE BAUGHMAN 


WITH READING SKILLS AS WITH WORK 
HORSES, the stronger they are, the more they 
accomplish. Junior-high-school pupils stand 
at the threshold of the stage of reading 
where they will need to read widely for var- 
ied purposes. As a transitional school the 
junior high school must help these pupils to 
grow rapidly in reading comprehension and 
speed if they are to succeed in the next stage 
of multipurpose reading in broad areas. 

In a superior junior high school there 
may be found balance, flexibility, and par- 
ticipation. Reading improvement as a form 
of remedial instruction is evidence of bal- 
ance. According to Traxler* three kinds of 
organization are needed at all grade leveis 
if reading is to be improved significantly in 
all pupils. They are (1) developmental 
reading for all pupils, (2) remedial reading 
for pupils with serious reading handicaps, 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

The author wears many professional 
hats. He is (1) assistant professor, Col- 
lege of Education, University of IIli- 
nois; (2) head of administrative place- 
ment of the office of teacher placement 
at the university; and (3) consultant, 
Illinois Junior High School Principals’ 
Association and the Junior High 
School Association of Illinois. 

The survey reported here is one of 
several projects completed by the IIli- 
nois Junior High School Principals’ 
Association within the last five years. 
Most of them have been published by 
the association and can be obtained 
from Dr. Baughman, 200 Gregory 
Hall, Urbana, Illinois. 





and (gs) corrective reading for those with 
minor difficulties. 

To gain an overview of reading improve- 
ment practices in junior high schools and 
possibly to aid in the formulation of articu- 
lated programs for teaching reading skills, 
the research committee of the Junior-High 
of Illinois decided to 
make an appropriate survey of present prac- 
tices of providing reading instruction in the 
junior high schools of the state. 


School Association 


Methods and Procedures 


In January of 1959 questionnaires were 
mailed to 269 junior high schools listed in 
the Illinois school directory. By February 25, 
there were 133 usable returns for study. 
They came from schools organized as fol- 
lows: 


Total 
Number of 


Number of 
Grade 
Organizetion 


Schools with 
Schools 
Responding 


Reading 
Programs 
70 5! 
§2 23 
12 8 
7 
1 


2 

i 
1 1 
2 oO 
Unknown 18 


Sixty-four per cent of the schools indi- 
cated that they provided special reading in- 
structure. Jordon’s survey of Florida junior 





*Mauritz Johnson, Jr., “Three Things to Look 
for in Evaluating a Junior High School,” School 
Review: 64:136 (March, 1956). 

* Arthur E. Traxler, “Remedial Reading Today,” 
School Review: 61:19 (January, 1953). 
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high schools* showed that 54 per cent of 
them offer remedial work in reading. The 
1954 nationwide survey of junior high 
schools by Gruhn and Douglass‘ revealed 
that two-thirds of their sample of 370 
schools had remedial classes, most of which 
were in reading. 

The nature of reading instruction. In- 
struction in reading is most commonly re- 
ferred to as remedial or developmental ac- 
cording to the respondents, who reported 
on the nature of instruction as follows: 


Name of Reading Program Number of Schools 
Remedial 
Developmental 
Corrective 
Developmental and remedial 
Developmental and corrective 
Remedial and corrective 
Developmental, remedial, and 
corrective 
Other 


Although it is a desirable attribute, it is 
obvious that only three schools in this 
sample provide for all three types of read- 
ing instruction mentioned earlier—develop- 
mental, remedial, and corrective. 

Major responsibility and grade place- 
ment. In 60 per cent of the schools queried, 
the English department assumes major re- 
sponsibility for the program in special read- 
ing instruction. Brink and Witty® studied 
183 high schools and found that the major- 
ity placed such responsibility with the Eng- 
lish department. 

The number of respondents giving in- 
struction at various grade levels is as fol- 
lows: seventh grade, 82 schools; eighth 
grade, 78 schools; ninth grade, 12 schools. 
In the junior high schools of this investiga- 


* James W. Jordon, “A Survey of Certain Policies 
and Practices in Florida Junior High Schools,” Bu!- 
letin of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals: 42:71-77 (September, 1958). 

*William T. Gruhn and Harl R. Douglass, The 
Modern Junior High Schocl (2d ed.). New York: 
Ronald Press Co., 1956. 

*W. G. Brink and Paul Witty, “Current Practices 
in Remedial Reading in Secondary Schools,” School 
Review: 57:260-66 (May-June, 1949). 
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tion, reading instruction seems to be given 
in both grades 7 and 8 with nearly equal 
frequency. Of the twenty-three schools with 
grades 7, 8, and g, twelve offer reading in- 
struction in grade 9g. 

Initiation of the reading program. From 
the data at hand it is clear that in most 
junior high schools in Illinois emphasis on 
reading instruction for those below grade 
level is rather new. Slightly more than 50 
per cent of the responding schools initiated 
their programs during or after the 1957-58 
school year. Prior to 1954-55 only 20 of the 
85, schools represented in this survey had 
special reading instruction. Twenty-five 
junior high schools began their emphasized 
program of reading instruction just prior to 
or during the school year 1958-59. 

Frequency of class meetings. In thirty-six 
schools, special classes meet daily; in ten 
schools, they meet twice weekly. The re- 
mainder of the schools reported fifteen var- 
ied plans, ranging from once a week to ten 
periods a week. One school said, “It varies 
with the pupil.” 

Training of teaching personnel. In 37 per 
cent of the schools reporting data, there is a 
specially trained teacher to provide, or to 
aid in providing, reading instruction. 

A study of remedial reading practices at 
the secondary-school level by Brink and 
Witty® revealed that a definite minority of 
teachers—28 out of 126—were full-time spe- 
cialists. In the forty-seven schools of the I!1- 
inois investigation where only regular class- 
room teachers were used, selection of per- 
sonnel was made on the following bases: 
drafted, 15; volunteers, 30; both draft and 
volunteer, 8; selected by the administrator, 
4; all teachers take a turn, 2. 

Twenty-six schools failed to answer this 
portion of the questionnaire. Of the thirty- 
one Illinois junior high schools which re- 
port specially trained teachers, twenty are 
engaged full time in special reading in- 
struction. 


* Brink and Witty, loc. cit. 
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Major Findings 

Objectives. By far the most commonly 
stated objective for the developmental pro- 
gram was one such as “to improve reading 
ability” or “to improve basic reading skills.” 
For the remedial programs such objectives 
as these were mentioned frequently: (1) to 
remedy faulty habits, (2) to raise the gen- 
eral achievement level to permit high-school 
success; (3) to bring the subnormal readers 
to normal level; (4) to remove deficiencies; 
and (5) to teach reading skills not learned 
in the lower grades. Eleven schools failed to 
state objectives. 

Comprehension or understanding was 
mentioned ten times, speed and vocabulary 
five times each, and speech two times in the 
stated objectives. Attitudes, study habits, 
reading for enjoyment, enrichment, im- 
proved listening, confidence, and adequacy 
were mentioned in two or three instances. 

Instructional materials. One school indi- 
cated use of the textbook as the only teach- 
ing tool used. The opposite extreme was the 
utilization by twelve schools of textbooks, 
workbooks, supplementary materials, and 
special equipment. The most common com- 
bination of instructional materials, used by 
thirty-three schools, is that of textbooks, 
workbooks, and supplementary materials. 

Special equipment mentioned included 
SRA Lab, controlled readers, rate control- 
lers and accelerators, tachistoscope, ampli- 
fiers, films, recorders, flash cards, shadow- 
scope, reading pacer, and telebinocular. At 
least twenty-five different items of instruc- 
tional materials, including special equip- 
ment, were mentioned as having great value 
to the program. However, the respondents 
in this survey favored the teaching aids pub- 
lished by Science Research Associates, Scott, 
Foresman and Company, and Reader's Di- 
gest. 

Selection of pupils. Most of the schools 
with a developmental reading program in- 
clude all or nearly all the pupils in the in- 
structional activities. Many varied criteria 
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for selecting pupils for remedial and cor- 
rective instruction were reported. They 
could be grouped into three categories as 
follows: (1) chiefly tests—achievement, in- 
telligence, reading, diagnostic; (2) opin- 
ions, evaluation, judgment, and observa- 
tions of teachers, principals, and consultants; 
and (3) a combination of (1) and (2). 

Twenty-three schools seem to rely chiefly 
on tests, fifteen rely on the judgments and 
evaluations of teachers or other involved 
personnel, and twenty-eight select pupils for 
instruction on the basis of a combination of 
tests and teacher judgment. In one or two 
instances pupil request and parent ap- 
proval were mentioned. Tests mentioned 
most frequently were the Iowa Silent Read- 
ing Test, Iowa Basic Skills Test, SRA Lab, 
Gates Reading Survey, Stanford Achieve- 
ment California Achievement 
Test. 

Termination of special instruction. Sev- 
that 
pupil is assigned to a special reading class 
he stays in it until the program is completed 
or the semester ends, whichever comes first, 
or until he is graduated or drops out. On 
the other hand, fifty-four schools terminate 
special instruction when individual pupils 
show evidence of desirable and reasonable 
progress or competency as determined by 
tests and teacher judgment. 

Evaluating pupil progress. Best estimates 
of pupil growth in reading skills seem to be 
based largely on achievement and diagnos- 
tic tests, plus observation of teachers, princi- 
pals, and specialists. Other aids to evalua- 
tion mentioned by the respondents were stu- 
dent self-evaluation, pupil conferences, 
progress charts, parent conferences, daily 
informal checks, and oral reading ability. 

Involvement of other personnel. In 
eleven schools personnel other than the 
reading teacher are not involved in the pro- 
gram of instruction. Four schools empha- 
sized that all teachers are reading teachers. 
Six respondents involve all language arts 
teachers in reading instruction. Other than 


Test, and 


enteen responses indicated once a 
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these examples there is no definite pattern 
of involvement of other school personnel, 
although every conceivable member of the 
teaching and administrative staff was men- 
tioned at least once. 

Factors contributing to poor reading. 
Table I 


possible 


presents information relative to 


factors causing faulty reading 
skills. The data givers in this study point to 
three factors largely responsible for faulty 
reading skills in their pupils: educational 
immaturity, ineffective teaching methods, 
and health factors. According to our sources 
of information “ineffective teaching meth- 
ods” is a factor in poor reading equal in 
frequency to the combined factors of defec- 
tive speech, vision, hearing, and motor con- 
trol. 

Nature of activities. Table II contains 
data bearing on instructional activities. It 
is apparent from Table II that reading in- 
struction in our sample of Illinois junior 
high schools emphasizes comprehension, 
good study habits, and individual interests 


and differences. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Questionnaires were mailed to each of 
the 269 junior high schools in Illinois. Of 
the 133 schools which replied, 86 reported 
that they offered special reading instruction. 
Such instruction is most commonly referred 
to as remedial or developmental reading. 


TABLE I 


Major Causes or Poor Reapino 





Number of 
Schools* 


Cause 





Educational immaturity 
Ineffective teaching methods 
Health factors 

Defective speech 

Defective hearing 

Defective vision 

Defective motor control 





* Each respondent was asked to name three causes. 
Several responses pointed to low mental ability as the 
chief contributing factor to poor reading. It is assumed 
that some of the respondents viewed “educational im- 
maturity” as encompassing the low mental ability 
factor. 
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TABLE Il 


Nature or Activiries Wuicn CHARACTERIZE 
THE ProcramM 





Frequency of 
Mention 


Activity 


Develop meaning 

Recognize needs and interests of pupils 
Promote good study habits 

Develop speed 

Extend and enrich experiences 

Aid evaluation of printed materials 


* Respondents were requested to double check ac- 
tivities which receive greatest emphasis. Forty-two of 
them reported that they emphasize the development of 
meaning, thirty-seven emphasize special needs and in- 
terests of pupils, and twenty-eight emphasize activities 
which promote good study habits. 


The modal practice is to schedule the spe- 
cial reading class daily for a predetermined 
period of time. However, most schools let 
individual pupils terminate participation 
when they show evidence of acceptable prog- 
ress. 

Very few of the schools in the sample 
have well-established programs of long ten- 
ure. Only in the last four years have there 
been large numbers of junior high schools 
adding special reading instruction to their 
programs. Slightly more than one-third of 
Illinois junior high schools have a teacher 
with special training in remedial or devel- 
opmental reading. 

Most junior high schools in Illinois base 
selection of pupils for special reading in- 
struction on a combination of various tests 
and teacher judgment. In the judgment of 
school officials, educational immaturity is 
the chief cause for poor reading. 

The following conclusions are based on 
data from a 50 per cent sample of junior 
high schools in Illinois: 

(1) Although many Illinois junior high 
schools are now engaged in the improve- 
ment of reading, far too few have a com- 
prehensive program designed to improve 
the reading skills of all pupils. 

(2) There is a need in most schools for 
teachers with some special training in read- 
ing instruction for the handicapped as well 
as for the near-normal readers. 





Junior High Girls 


and the Feminine Role 


By 
BEVERLY RUTHERFORD 


SOCIOLOGISTS HAVE SAID that today wom- 
en’s lives are no longer a dichotomy of 
homemaking or career, but a combination 
of homemaking, outside employment, and 
community participation. Recent estimates 
indicate that 98 per cent of all women to- 
day will work outside the home at some pe- 
riod in their lives. The typical pattern of 
outside employment for women is before 
marriage and before the children are born 
and then again when the children are in 
school. The largest increase in the number 
of women employed outside the home has 
been with women forty-five to fifty years of 
age. More than one-half of the additional 
workers predicted for 1965, will be women, 
and the great demand will be for those with 
training and experience. Certainly these 
factors concerning their future employ- 
ment should be presented to girls now in 
school. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


We hardly feel qualified to comment 
on what the article says because of the 
sex of our Editorial Board. We can 
understand the importance of the 
topic and have some notion of what 
the author is talking about. Most of 
our schools and all of our families 
practice some kind of coeducation. So 
we have a handshaking acquaintance 
with the feminine role. 

Seriously, however, we welcome an 
article that doesn’t once mention satel- 
lites, the fast learners, the slow learn- 
ers, or merit rating. And is so impor- 
tant too. The author is dean of girls, 
Fort Miller Junior High School, 
Fresno, California. 





Women’s role in the family and as a 
homemaker has changed notably also. The 
family has been democratized. The wife's 
position in the family is equal to her hus- 
band’s, and often she finds herself the vice- 
president in charge of the home and the 
children. She is married earlier and is fin- 
ished with childbearing in her early thirties. 
In her relationship with her children she 
believes that the quality of the relationship 
is the important concern, not the amour: 
of time spent. Women prefer to provide for 
their children’s daily needs and to be their 
chief source of comfort. 

If the feminine role in America today is 
a combination of homemaking and outside 
employment, then there is great significance 
for the homemaking and vocations curricu- 
lum for girls. But before we discuss changes 
in the homemaking and vocations curricu- 
lum, we should consider the personality de- 
velopment in adolescent girls. Lawrence 
Frank has said that the female organism is 
much more highly integrated and complex 
than the male, and that it must be allowed 
to develop with a minimum of restrictions 
or additional burdens.’ Young girls are fear- 
ful of growing up. The consequences of 
sexuality are physiological for girls, and 
society's evaluation of virginity and its at- 
titude toward illegitimate pregnancy aug- 
ments girls’ fears of their sexual roles. Girls 
in this stage of development are preoccu- 
pied with themselves, their bodies, and 
their appearance. Their sex interests are 
anticipatory and come probably in response 

*Lawrence Frank and others, Personality Devel- 


opment in Adolescent Girls (New Orleans: Child 
Development Publications, Inc., 1953), p. 206. 
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to masculine attention. Some intelligent 
girls have more difficulty in accepting the 
feminine role, since in American society in- 
tellectual activity generally is considered 
masculine. In any case, adolescent girls are 
attempting to manage many changes, transi- 
tions, and transformations; they are anx- 
iously, sometimes desperately, seeking un- 
derstanding of their current problems which 
they must attempt to resolve before they can 
continue to mature and can become ready 
for adult living. 

With this information what can the 
school do to help the adolescent girl accept 
and perfect her feminine role? First, the fac- 
ulty might be helped to become more aware 
of the complex nature of maturation, both 
physical and psychological, in a girl. The 
personnel of the school could be cognizant 
of the intense feelings, reveries, and worries 
of adolescent girls and know how anxious 
they are for understanding of their current 
perplexities. 

The school can aid the adolescent girls 
further by providing an educational pro- 
gram which makes sufficient demands and 
provides enough organization consistent 
with girls’ needs and capacities at this stage, 
but not so rigid and exacting as to block 
personality development. A school which is 
too rigidly formal and demands competitive 
achievement produces in some girls turmoil 
and inefficiency. The too permissive school 
produces feelings of despair because the 
girls’ own formless, undirected feelings and 
interests find so little structure or needed 
direction. 

The desire of adolescent girls to find solu- 
tions to their immediate problems would 
provide the perfect starting place for a 
homemaking curriculum in the junior high 
school. In the seventh grade the focus could 
be on the adolescent girl and her problems. 
The course of study might include such top- 
ics as physical and psychological develop- 
ment during adolescence, understanding 
parents and families, understanding and 


dating the opposite sex, good grooming, 
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balanced diets for adolescents, good health 
habits, and the selection of clothing and 
fabrics. Of course, the cooking laboratory 
could be used to illustrate preparation and 
planning for balanced meals, and the sew- 
ing room might be utilized in the unit on 
the selection of clothes and fabrics; proba- 
bly the girls would even construct a very 
simple item of clothing. However, the em- 
phasis certainly would not be on cooking 
and sewing as skills to be learned in the sev- 
enth grade. 

In the eighth grade the early adolescent 
girls would take their first steps toward ori- 
enting themselves to the responsibilities and 
fulfillments of womanhood. They would 
study and discuss the many roles that mod- 
ern women must play today as wives, 
mothers, wage earners, and participants in 
community affairs. They would learn of the 
shift in roles that will probably occur in dif- 
ferent stages of their lives, and the combina- 
tion of homemaking and a career. No 
teacher would attempt to tell them which 
role or roles they would choose, but the 
choices would clearly be presented to them. 

Ninth-grade homemaking would be the 
ideal place for the study of the American 
family. Boys should be included also; this is 
the recommendation of George Stoddard 
and Lynn White, Jr., both former college 
presidents.* The course on the family would 
draw its subject matter from findings in 
anthropology, sociology, and psychology. 

In the social studies unit on vocations the 
fundamental difference in the life pattern 
of women and the shifts in the pattern of 
roles should be pointed out to girls. Althea 
K. Hottel, the director of the commission 
on the education of women of the American 
Council on Education, has pointed out that 
women lead more complex lives than men. 
She reported further that knowledge that 
would help women in making successful 
choices and in completing tasks is growing. 


*Lynn White, Jr., Educating Our Daughters (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1950), p. 71; Geo 
Stoddard, On the Education of Women (New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1950), p. 89. 
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It should be readily available to early ado- 
lescent girls. 

Even more important in helping girls ac- 
cept and perfect their feminine role is the 
school philosophy which places as much 
value on the things that girls do best as 
upon the things boys do best. This is the 
belief that equality of educational opportu- 
nity for boys and girls need not mean same- 
ness in educational offerings. The different 
needs of both boys and girls must be ful- 
filled, and they must be considered equal in 
importance. These are values which girls 
become aware of and which influence their 
evaluation of the importance and signifi- 
cance of the feminine role. Who willingly 


Challenges 


Thus the challenge facing the schools is to erect 
and maintain some acceptable priority of basic 
social values and finally, once and for all, recog- 
individual 
which we have paid lip service for so many years. 


nize and cater to those differences to 
Flexibility in the curriculum is then a call to com- 
prehend individual differences and to construct a 
curriculum and a body of pedagogical techniques 
which first and foremost the 
care and feeding of differences. To accomplish this, 
it may be necessary to re-examine our entire body 


are concerned with 


of professional procedures to check their validity. 
What about the teacher teams? What about the use 
of television teaching? What serves the end of indi- 
vidual differences best? What about the standardiza- 
tion of textbooks? What about the extensive use of 
teaching machines? Will we have enough teachers 
to maintain our past patterns of grouping? What 
serves the cause of the individual best? What about 
the line-staff organization of schools? Does this serve 
individualization of teaching talents? Many a sacred 
cow will have to be prodded, poked, examined, and 
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accepts a role low in status and esteem, 
especially when there is available for com- 
parison another, more esteemed role? 

Originally secondary schools were estab- 
lished and organized for boys. Gradually 
more and more girls were permitted to at- 
tend classes in these institutions. In time, 
homemaking and girls’ physical education 
were offered to girls separately from boys. 
But in all other areas of the curriculum the 
masculine scale of values was accepted as 
the human scale of values. 

Today educators must not only under- 
stand but act upon Casey Stengel’s famous 
statement, “I would hafta say women are 


different from men.” 


Unlimited 


discussed, and some may have to be led away to 
the slaughterhouse or the museum. 

Supplying stability to the curriculum consists 
on the other hand, of giving assurance that in some 
as yet undiscovered way a consensus hierarchy of 
moral and ethical values will be erected which will 
offer a measure of security and common cultural 
affiliation to all individuals without violatirig the 
essential uniqueness of each. This alone is a mighty 
task, fit for real leaders in a truly democratic 
society. 

Place this series of challenges in the context of 
the staggering increases in enrollments, the growing 
shortage of teachers, the unparalleled competition 
for the tax dollar, and a fantastically mobile popu- 
lation in a magnificently complex technological so 
ciety, and I think you will agree that public educa- 
tion with its singular responsibility for a sound and 
basic educational foundation for all children faces 
the most exciting years of its existence, with just 
enough problems for all—Donatp R. Tuomas in 
Phi Delta Kappan. 





The Substitute Teacher Plan 


By KENNETH 


BETWEEN TAKING AND LOSING TRICKS at a 
card party, a married woman in her early 
fifties complained about a couple of “impu- 
dent brats” who had made life miserable for 
her one day when she had served as a sub- 
stitute teacher at the high school. Encour- 
aged by Mrs. Gossip, who thrived on infor- 
mation like this, the woman criticized the 
teachers for not having complete and spe- 
cific lesson plans for the substitutes. The 
loss of a game was exactly the stimulus she 
needed to fire a double-barreled blast at 
“those careless and selfish spinsters who are 
more interested in high salaries than in 
She omitted to state that 
she had left school immediately after dis- 
missal without talking with one of the prin- 
cipals about her problems. 

It took exactly eight and a half days for 
the above episode to come to the attention 


teaching kids.” 


of the principal, whose first reaction was to 
strike off the woman’s name from the list of 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

To paraphrase the song about a po- 
liceman in The Pirates of Penzance by 
Gilbert and Sullivan, the substitute 
teacher's lot is not an ’appy one—often. 
But at Hibbing, the author and his 
staff committee hatched a plan to pro- 
vide information and orientation to 
substitute teachers so they don’t feel 
like part of a detachment of U.S. Ma- 
rines coming in to take over teaching 
a class. 

The author has written for The 
Clearing House. But since his last ar- 
ticle, he has served as prin-ipal of the 
high school, Hibbing, Minnesota, and 
president of the Minnesota Association 
of Secondary-School Principals. In ad- 
dition, he was cochairman of a state 
committee that prepared Curriculum 
Bulletin No. 16, Guidance Services for 
Minnesota Schools, 1951. 
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substitutes. Being somewhat of the conserva- 
tive type who generally mulls things over, 
the principal concluded that the adminis- 
trators and teachers needed to take a good 
look at their teacher-student-substitute rela- 
tions. The principal selected a committee to 
study the situation and present recommen- 
dations within three months. 

For eleven years the following plan based 
on the committee’s recommendations, with 
only slight modification, has worked well: 

(1) Two weeks before the opening date 
of school, all persons who are to serve as 
part-time substitutes are required to attend 
orientation sessions presented by the assist- 
ant principal and the principal. Emphasis 
is placed on the necessity of substitutes’ be- 
ing loyal to school policies, presenting sug- 
gestions and complaints to the principals, 
and maintaining high standards in scholar- 
ship and citizenship. Detailed instructions 
are given on classroom procedure and on 
the completion of a daily report form which 
must be submitted at the end of each day. 
Direction is given for handling disciplinary 
problems. Before leaving the building, the 
substitute and student must have a confer- 
ence with the assistant principal or the dean 
of girls. Copies of the Hibbing High School 
Handbook and the Teachers Manual 
available to the substitutes. 

(2) Beginning with the first week of 
school, teachers continually try to impress 


are 


the students with the importance of good 
citizenship and satisfactory achievement, 
whether the regular teacher or substitute is 
present. Copies of the substitute’s daily re- 
port are available to studen:s. Siudents also 
know that at the end of the school year, 
each of their teachers submits to the prin- 
cipal’s office confidential five-point ratings 
of personality and character traits which are 
recorded on their permanent records. 
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Substitute Teacher's Report 


Name of Regular Teacher Room No. Date 








(of report) 
Please fill out the following report in duplicate and leave in the office of the principal at the close of the school day. 
(Be sure to fill in period number and subject.) 


Period Class Report of work done in each class 

















Students Good Average 


. Rate the attitude of students toward each other 

. Rate the atticude of students toward the substitute 

. Rate the attitude of students toward their classwork 
. Rate the behavior of students 

. Rate the students’ preparation of classwork 

















. Did students sit in assigned seats? 
. Were all problems cleared with the assistant principal or dean of girls? 





Teachers 


1. Were the seating charts complete and up to date? 
2. Were lesson plans written in the plan book and were they specific enough 
for you to proceed easily with classroom work? 





The space below is for your comments or clarifications of the above statements or answers. We should also welcome 
your suggestions for improvements. 


Dates covered by report (if different from above) Signature of Substitute 
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(3) Teachers are required to keep com- 
plete and detailed lesson plans in plan 
books and to keep up-to-date seating charts. 

“Instructions to the Substitute” and the 
“Substitute Teacher’s Report” form are 
herewith presented. Actually the substitute, 
on reporting for duty, obtains four sheets— 
the assignment sheet, instruction sheet, and 
two copies of the report form. 


Instructions to the Substitute 

There is no doubt that a conscientious substitute 
wants her services to result in worthy and effective 
classroom activities. Satisfactory progress will be 
made only if the students, regular teachers, the ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, parents, and substitutes 
know what to expect of each other and co-operate 
well. In order that maximum results may be ob- 
tained: 

(1) Students should be encouraged by their regu- 
lar teachers to co-operate with substitutes so that 
the classroom work will proceed satisfactorily. 

(2) Regular teachers should keep up-to-date seat- 
ing charts for each class and detailed assignments 
and instructions for a minimum of two days. These 
should be kept in the upper middle drawer of the 
desk. 

(3) Substitutes should: 

(a) Know the policies of the school by studying 
the administrative and supervisory bulletins 
obtained at the office of the principal. Sub- 
stitutes are encouraged to borrow copies of 
the HHS Handbook and HHS Teachers 
Manual. 

(b) Be loyal to school policies and practice pro- 
fessional ethics. 

(c) Fulfill the teacher's entire program such as 
hall duty, auditorium group, and report card 
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group. Follow carefully the teacher's direc- 
tions as to assignments and procedures. Gen- 
erally, do not issue hall passes. 

Present suggestions to the principals and 
teachers instead of spreading criticism among 
friends and acquaintances. 

Maintain satisfactory discipline in the class- 
room. Request administrative assistance from 
the assistant principal or dean of girls rela- 
tive to problem cases. 

Report directly to the assistant principal any 
situation which does not reflect a healthy 
earning and citizenship environment. 

Be sure to settle problems with the assistant 
principal or dean of girls before leaving the 
building. 

At the end of the day, present to the office 
of the principal a report, as described on the 
next page. To be of value, the report must 
be complete and reflect the actual conditions 
in the classroom. 

When a person has been called by the office of 
the superintendent to serve as a substitute, he 
should: 

(1) Report to the high school office for the assign 
ment sheet, which should be returned at the end 
of the day. 

(2) Obtain classroom key, daily bulletin, cards of 
absentees, attendance lists, and other material from 
the teacher's mailbox located in the high-school 
office. 

(3) Proceed to the 
opened with the classroom key or by the custodian. 

(4) Direct the work according to school policies. 

(5) At the end of the day, fill out two copies of 
the mimeographed report form and present them 
to the principal or his secretary, who will give one 
copy to the teacher when he returns. 


classroom, which may be 


KENNETH L. PEDERSON 


PRINCIPAL 


Financing Public Education.—I have suggested that within a decade we shall have money demands for 
public schools and colleges of no less than go billion dollars; the anticipated economic resources for the 
country as a whole are adequate to the demand. I have also suggested that certain myths about expenditures 
for education need to be dispelled; that a partnership of local, state, and federal governments should be 
formed to finance education; that the implementat‘on of this policy will be achieved through the political 
process in which lay leaders carry the ball. Finally I have suggested that an enlightened profession can 
influence laymen in general and lay leaders in particular, but the ideas of the profession must, in the end, 
be winnowed in the net of the commonweal. I think we would have it no other way.—ROALD F. CAMPBELL 


in the School Review. 





What Competencies for Students? 


By MILFORD O. HOLT 


IN THE PAST FEW YEARS our secondary 
schools have been under almost unprece- 
dented attack for our alleged failures to edu- 
cate the youth of America properly. We 
have been blamed for such diverse ills as 
juvenile delinquency and letting Russia 
place the first satellite in orbit. We have 
been castigated either for giving too much 
or too little emphasis (depending on the 
critic) to intellectual development, to voca- 
tional preparation, to socialization, to ath- 
letics, to the creative arts, or to various 
“frills” in education. We find disagreement 
about the amount of homework. There are 
inconclusive discourses on the pros and cons 
of ability grouping. There are pressures to 
give more attention to mathematics, science, 
and modern foreign languages. There is a 
definite increase in the number of students 
who wish to go to college, while at the same 
time there is a constant threat that college 
entrance requirements will be tightened in 
some manner or other. Our participation in 
national testing programs is proliferating. 
To the College Board we now have added 
the NMSQT, the SCAT, and the SQT, to 
name a few. 

It would be a near miracle if, in the face 
of all the confusion in our society about sec- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

This is a reasoned statement of four 
competencies secondary-school students 
should be expected to achieve. Do you 
agree with the four the author lists? 
Or would you add other competencies? 
This kind of article sometimes sounds 
idealistic or theoretical. But we think 
it has practical implications. And we're 
serious about your views. Maybe you'll 
write a supplement or a rejoinder. 

The writer is administrative assist- 
ant for secondary education for the 
public schools of Saginaw, Michigan. 





ondary education and the pressures result- 
ing therefrom, we who work in secondary 
schools should not become somewhat con- 
fused ourselves. It would be foolhardy for 
anyone to attempt to write out the solutions 
to all the problems which now confront us. 
Nevertheless, it seems imperative that all of 
us from time to time rethink our beliefs 
about secondary education so that we will 
either reafirm our previous beliefs or intel- 
ligently modify them. In either case we will 
better know why we believe as we do. For 
this reason the following discussion has 
been prepared. It is not anticipated that 
everyone will agree with all of it. It is not 
enough that we simply agree or disagree 
with any of it. But we should know why we 
think about these problems as we do. 

The primary question to consider, it 
seems to me, is what are we trying to accom- 
plish in secondary education? The most 
common answer to this question is to say 
that we are preparing some for college, 
others for vocations, others for life, and so 
on. The inference is that different kinds of 
education are needed for students who go 
to college and for those students who do 
not. Let us consider this inference carefully. 

Since much of our present controversy re- 
volves about the necessity of providing 
more nearly adequate college preparatory 
programs (or more language, mathematics, 
mind-stretching 
courses, or more traditional-type programs), 


and science, or more 
perhaps it is worth while to consider what 
it is that makes for success in college. The 


following four things, while by no means 


exhaustive or exclusive, appear to be most 


significant: 

(1) A 
municate correctly and effectively in the 
English language. This means he should be 
able to read with comprehension and at a 
reasonable rate. He should be able to write 


student should be able to com- 
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sentences, paragraphs, themes, which have 
something to say and are intelligible to an- 
other person who reads them. He should be 
able to communicate his ideas through 
speaking. He should be able to listen and 
learn from what he hears. 

(2) A student should be competent in 
computation of and understanding of arith- 
metic. By arithmetic I mean addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division of 
whole numbers, common fractions, decimal 
fractions, and per cents. Comparatively few 
students fail because of inability to solve a 
quadratic equation. Many more fail because 
of inability to understand graphs and tables 
in the sociology text or to follow the lecture 
in economics. 

(3) A student should have good work- 
study habits and skills. To illustrate: He 
should be zble to study independently, 
budget his time, use the library, take notes 
on lectures and reading, and review peri- 
odically. 

(4) A student should be able to think 
critically and evaluatively about what hi 
sees, hears, and reads. 

A careful study of these four competen- 
cies suggests many ideas about our present 
problems and conflicts. 

For example, there is no mention of an; 
particular pattern or sequence of courses 
which lead to success in college. 

The most thorough research in this partic- 
ular area was the Eight-Year Study, which 
showed rather conclusively that success in 
college was not dependent upon any partic- 
ular pattern of high-school courses. 

Nor is it suggested that a well-developed 
store of knowledge and information, though 
undoubtedly desirable, is the key to success 
in college. 

Neither is it suggested that a high degree 
of socialization, while a praiseworthy ac- 
complishment, is a prerequisite to collegi- 
ate achievement. 

On the other hand it is suggested that 
what goes on in classes and the kinds of 
homework assignments given are highly im- 
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portant. In other words, we need, in all 
classes, to provide as many opportunities as 
we can for pupils to become competent in 
the four things listed if they are to be pre- 
pared for college. 

Thoughtful appraisal of these four factors 
points unquestionably to another signifi- 
cant conclusion: Any student who is well 
prepared in communications, basic compu- 
tation, work-study skills, and critical think- 
ing is well prepared for many other things 
as well as college. It seems doubtful that a 
person could be prepared for a vocation if 
he were deficient in these areas, or that he 
would be very well prepared for life in 
general—such as homemaking responsibili- 
ties. Thus it seems that the same prepara- 
tion which is good for college is also good 
for other purposes. 

This does not mean that everyone should 
take chemistry and physics. But neither does 
it mean that collegebound students can 
profit only from such courses. The critical 
point is to provide in all classes for all pu- 
pils the kinds of experiences that will de- 
velop the important competencies necessary 
for the future of All of us 


should beware of feeling our class is the one 


our students. 
which really prepares a student for his fu- 
ture. 


Now, where does each individual teacher 


and his class fit into the picture? Each 


teacher is one of many each day, each year, 
and each 
class build on what has gone before and be- 


over many years. Each teacher 
come a part of the basis for what will go on 
in the future. Are we content with that part 
of our secondary education about which we 
could most easily do something? If not, what 
can each of us do-to improve this one part 
of secondary education? If each person work- 
ing in our junior and senior high schools 
would do just one thing, it would be hun- 
dreds of thousands of improvements! 

The challenge to each of us is to improve 
ourself and our class in at least one aspect 
this school year. In addition, why not write 


out at least one suggestion for improving 
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our secondary schools and pass it on to your 
principal or supervisor? 

History has shown that when the various 
prevailing programs of secondary education 
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in this country no longer met the needs of 
youth, the programs declined and almost 


disappeared, to be replaced by more imag- 


inative and productive ones. 


But-—Can They Spell? 


By Kennetu E. Barpen 
Concord, California 


In the Editor's Note to the article, “But—Can 
They Write?” by George G. Dawson (The Clearing 
House 
is a discipline that evades not only students but also 


May, 1960) it was stated: “. . . Good writing 


many adults regardless of their level of education 
achieved.” 

It becomes readily apparent that good spelling 
is also a discipline that evades adults (in this case, 
public school teachers) as signified by the follow- 
ing horrible examples (taken from the blackboards, 
cumulative folder records, minutes of meetings, 
bulletins, and so on, in my own school district): 

“Draw in boundries of the continents and lable.” 

“It was the consencus of opinion . . .” 

“. . . Since the routes taken will be similiar.” 

“. . . Experenced an emotional disturbance.” 

“... Had numeros difficulties” 

“Dear Collegues,” 

Mind 
who were misspelling these words. Teachers, some 
of them presumably, at the same time, instructing 
students in the art of spelling. I hasten to add, lest 
one get the wrong idea, that these are not isolated 
instances of misspellings noted by me but, actually, 
only a few of many that I could cite (my work as 
a speech and hearing therapist takes me into many 
schools and classrooms in my school district). 

Dr. Dawson, in his provocative article, said (after 
citing examples of poor writing): Have you 
had enough? I have, and that is why I am writing 
this article.” And yet, he was writing about college 
students training to be teachers, not public school 
teachers supposedly already trained. 

Well, frankly, I have “had enough” too. I think 
it is high time some teachers woke up and learned 
to spell (as well as write). There is an age-old 


you now, these were teachers, teachers 


argument in the teaching profession that says a 


good speller doesn't necessarily make a 


teacher. This may be so, but 
not possible to have good spellers and good teach- 


good 
I wonder why it is 


ers, as well. 

Presumably any “good” teacher who happens also 
to be a “poor” speller has become acutely aware 
of his deficiency long before he ever actually be- 
came a teacher. How “good” is he if he writes 
something on the blackboard for his students or 
sends something home for sharp-eyed parent con 
sumption without first consulting the nearest dic 
tionary (if he is not sure of the correct spelling of 
a particular word)? Couldn't a “poor” spelling 
teacher make this a learning situation for his stu 
dents in correct dictionary usage? 

Teachers today are demanding professional status 
prestige, commensurate salaries, and so on. And 
should. But their 


own house (and in this case their spelling house) 


so they they also should set 


in order, first. For example, how much “prestige” 
is a junior-high-school teacher going to engender 
when he sends home Junior's report card (to col- 
lege-educated parents, no less!) with the following 
misspelled comment? 

“George has, on numeros ocassions, demonstrated 
leadership abilities in class.” 

Dr. Dawson, in his final paragraph, states: “No 
one will deny that American education is in need 
of some improvement. The place to start on a pro- 
gram of improvement is with the most basic of all 
needs—the need to write and to speak effectively.” 

I am sure Dr. Dawson means to include spelling 
in with writing. I am sure, also, that American 
educators need some improvement in these areas 
as well as does American education. 





YOUTH AND THEIR VALUES 


By HARVEY 


WE ARE REMINDED by one of the stirring 
lyrics from South Pacific that “You've Got 
to be Taught to Hate.” The poet has al- 
ways been a fine psychologist. He has 
known for a long time the causes of human 
behavior and has told them to us with an 
eloquence we cannot forget. 

We know that children become what they 
are taught. But we also know that teaching 
does not alone consist of telling someone 
something. We know that the teaching 
process is more subtle than this. We know 
this particularly to be the case when we 
teach values to our children and youth. 

From their earliest years, we teach our 
children how to feel and think and act 
about the things that touch upon their lives. 
The ways in which we teach these things 
are often too tenuous to recognize or detect. 
Sometimes we teach children to dislike 
someone by a note of derision we have in 
our voice when we speak of this person. 
Sometimes we teach them to look up to 
someone by the little rituals of deference 
we perform in this person’s presence. Some- 
times we teach them to look down on some- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Philosophy. Psychology. Sociology. 
Pedagogy. Economics. All these and 
more provide a study base for an anal- 
ysis of values held by each youth. 
There may be values that all youth ac- 
cept. We oe no way of knowing. But 
to each his own values. We difer in 
our sense of values, not so much as in 
appearance, personality, or intelli- 
gence, but we do differ. 

This is preliminary to expressing an 
apprerienes for this article. The au- 
thor is assistant professor of education, 
Western Michigan University, Kalama- 
z00. 
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one by holding up our noses when we walk 
by. And so the child, growing up in his 
world, learns from those about him to love, 
to trust, to pity, or to hate. 

In our culture much of children’s lives is 
spent in the school. And whether we recog- 
nize it or not, much of what the child and 
the youth learn to become, to believe, or to 
disbelieve, comes from what they are taught 
by their school experience. But here again 
the subtleties of the teaching process in 
value development need to be examined 
closely. 


The Nature of the Youth We Teach 
and of the World He Lives in 


To see the years of youth honestly and 
compassionately is difficult for us as adults. 
It is difficult because psychologically we 
deny our own adolescence to a large degree. 
It was during our own adolescence that we 
had our most violent conflicts, that we made 
so many mistakes, that we had our most em- 
barrassing moments, and that we were be- 
sieged by all the gnawing questions of be- 
lief and becoming. We know that people 
tend to forget the unpleasant. So as adults 
indeed we do not cherish the agony of our 
adolescence. We tend to put it out of mind, 
and this psychological denial of our own 
adolescence makes it more. difficult for us to 
understand our young people today, more 
prone to ridicule them for the very things 
we have conveniently forgotten about our- 
selves. 

But if we are to help our young people, 
we must, of course, understand them and 
the problems of their world. The American 
adolescent youth is rapidly leaving his child- 
hood behind in the secondary school years, 
although he frequently vacillates between 
childlike naiveté and shocking cynicism. He 
is beginning to look less to his parents and 
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more to adults outside the home and to 
other youth for direction. Later, he may oc- 
casionally look to himself. Vestiges of child- 
like faith remain, but more and more he is 
bringing into question the basic beliefs he 
has accepted without question. He is begin- 
ning to think more for himself. And as he 
thinks for himself, he often becomes pro- 
voked and indignant and confused as a re- 
sult of the irregularities and inconsistencies 
in the adult world into which he is emerg- 
ing. Basically, the American youth is an 
idealist. He has developed strong convic- 
tions about such things as fair play and 
honor and decency. And he is alarmed to 
see these concepts violated in the adult 
world. J. D. Salinger’s book, The Catcher 
Rye, is 
youth as an idealist in rebellion against the 


in the an arresting statement of 


adult world which has repeatedly betrayed 
him. To Holden Caufield, all adults are 
phonies. Holden has youth’s facility for see- 
ing life acutely with “direct eyes.” He can- 
not reconcile what he sees with what he has 
been told to believe. All youth must sooner 
or later deal with this difference between 
precept and practice in the adult world. 

So we come to one of the momentous 
questions a youth faces today: What am I 
to believe? This is a pervasive question for 
him. He meets it at almost every turn. Mar- 
garet Mead remarks about the adolescent 
girl growing up in our culture:* 


And not only are our developing children faced 
by a series of groups advocating different and mu- 
tually exclusive standards, but a more perplexing 
problem presents itself to them. Because our civili- 
zation is woven of so many diverse strands, the 
ideas which any one group accepts will be found 
to contain numerous contradictions. So if the girl 
has given her allegiance wholeheartedly to some 
one group and has accepted in good faith their 
asseverations that they alone are right and all other 
philosophies of life are Antichrist and anathema, 
her troubles are still not While the less 
thoughtful receives her worst blows in the discovery 
that what father thinks is good, grandfather thinks 


is bad, and that things which are permitted at 


over. 


* Coming of Age in Samoa (New York: New 
American Library), pp. 135-136. 
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home are banned at school, the more thoughtful 
child has subtler difficulties in store for her. If she 
has philosophically accepted the fact that there are 
several standards among which she must choose, she 
may still preserve a child-like faith in the coherence 


of her chosen philosophy. Beyond the immediate 


choice which was so puzzling and hard to make, 


which perhaps involved hurting her parents or 


alienating her friends, she expects peace. But she 


has not reckoned with the fact that each of the 


philosophies with which she is confronted is itself 
but the half-ripened fruit of compromise. 


If we are, then, to understand the values 
of our youth, we must have some knowledge 
of these many antagonistic forces that im- 
pinge upon their lives. 

My graduate students are often troubled 
about the values in regard to work and loy- 
alty demonstrated by the youth they have 
taught. Our youth, they say, do not want to 
work any harder than the next fellow. Do 
just enough to get by with, they say, is the 
code. If you excel the group norm, you're 
a “brain.” Keep your mouth shut, the code 
continues. Don’t squeal on any one in the 
group. 

A reason for broad acceptance of these 
values on the part of our youth is not too 
difficult to find. He is merely choosing from 
among the many possible kinds of behavior 
demonstrated by the adult world. George 
Homans in The Human Group cites a re- 
markably similar code clearly implicit in 
the society of factory workers:t 

1. You should not turn out too much 
work. If you do, you are a “rate buster.” 

2. You should not turn out too little work. 
If you do, you are a “chiseler.” 

3. You should not tell a supervisor any 
thing that will react to the detriment of an 
associate. If you do, you are a “squealer.” 

4. You should not attempt to maintain 
social distance or act officious. If you are an 


inspector, for example, you should not act 


like one. 
The 
American youth faces today is; What am I 


second momentous question an 


+t The Human Group (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., Inc., 1950), p. 79. 
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to become? This is not exclusively a ques- 
tion of: What should I enter? 
More basically, it is a question of: What do 
I want to do with my life? Here again, 


vocation 


youth’s idealism enters the picture. Almost 
universally youth dreams of improbable at- 
tainment. But dreams are important, for 
without them we would have gained little 


stature as human kind. Our concern is with 
the question: Upon what values are our 
dreams predicated? Willie Loman in Death 


of a Salesman knew the importance of a 
man to dream. But Willie was confused as 
to what to dream about. At the core of Wil- 
lie’s dreams was his brother Ben, who re- 
peatedly appeared in Willie's hallucinations 
to admonish him: “When I was seventeen, 
I walked into the jungle. And when I was 
twenty-one, I walked out again, and by God 
I was rich!” But we acknowledge the com- 
ment of Willie's son Biff at Willie’s funeral 
when he said of Willie, “He had the wrong 
dreams, all, all wrong.” 

The secondary school teacher is in a stra- 
tegic position to help young people know 
what choices to make that are right for 
them, to help them know what they can do 
with their lives, to help them have the 
dreams that are right for them as they try to 
find their way in our society of pluralism 
and paradox. 

But how do we as teachers in the second- 
ary school help youth develop values? How 
do we help youth meet the questions of: 
What shall I believe? What shall I become? 

We believe that one of the ways in which 
children derive their values is to identify 
with the values of the adults who are signifi- 
cant in their lives. Therefore, if we are to be 
concerned with the values of children, we 
must at the same time be concerned with 
the values of the adults who live about 
them. 

We must ask: What is the quality of 
our adult experience? What kinds of atti- 
tudes and behavior do we demonstrate? If 
we are concerned that our children be hon- 
est, how honest are we? If we are bigoted 
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and hate, is there litthe doubt that our chil- 
dren will be taught to hate? 

Therefore, the first thing we must do as 
teachers is to look to ourselves. This is espe- 
cially important for the teacher in the sec- 
ondary school. We have mentioned earlier 
that the adolescent youth in America begins 
to look less to his parents as paradigms and 
more to other adults for his identifying fig- 
ures. As teachers we are among these other 
adults who serve as vital models. 

There is broad concern in America today 
about the values of our youth group. Seri- 
ous concern is often expressed about the 
role of the peer group in adolescent culture. 
How the youth talks, what he wears, whom 
he likes, what he eats, what marks he works 
for in school—all are affected by the peer 
group. Adults today profess alarm at the 
enormous power of the peer culture of 
American youth. And indeed we should, I 
think, be alarmed, but not surprised. For 
it is not surprising that our young people, 
growing up in a culture where their adult 
models have not themselves learned to stand 
alone, should learn to run with the pack. 
Peer-group culture is strong and devastating 
among the adults of this country, too. Our 
children learn at their mother’s knees that 
the thing to do is to be like everyone else. 
Cur younger generation today are very 
smart. They have learned well the lesson of 
conformity. Particularly in the last ten years 
the adult 
how dangerous it can be to be different in 
America. So it is little that the 
values which prevail in the peer group be- 


they have learned from world 


wonder 


come the ones adopted by the individual 
adolescent. 

There is another reason why the peer 
group is so dominant in our adolescent cul- 
ture. The fact is that the youth today turns 
to the peer group because 
there is so little room left for him in the 


for direction 


adult world. Relatively few opportunities 
remain for him to have satisfactory associa- 
tions with adults. The technological char- 
acter of American society is rapidly dimin- 
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ishing youth’s opportunity to participate in 
the adult world of work. Lacking this shoul- 
der-to-shoulder participation with adults, a 
youth turns to his peer group to seek an 
identity. 

We must look for ways to accelerate 
youth’s acceptance into adult circles. The 
school’s development of the distributive ed- 
ucation program is an encouraging move in 
this direction. There are possibilities of cre- 
ating other similar programs in many dif- 
ferent fields. There is also the possibility of 
beginning the community college experi- 
ence earlier than we now do, say at what is 
now the eleventh grade. As we anticipate 
the new era of abundance when the adult 
population of the country will have more 
time on their hands than they have ever 
known before, it does not seem too unrea- 
sonable to assume that the community col- 
lege can bring adults back into the class- 
room to sit shoulder to shoulder with the 
adolescent youth in the educational experi- 
ence. In this way the distance between the 
adult world and the world of youth could 
be diminished, and a youth would have a 
better opportunity to seek his models among 
the adults of the community with whom he 
would be in genuine communication. 

We believe that there is a second way in 
which values can be affected. This is to dis- 
cuss them together, to reveal to each other 
what we deeply feel and think. There are 
many ways in which secondary school teach- 
ers can use this method, both formally 
within the content of the curriculum, and 
incidentally in the countless intimate mo- 
ments when pupils seek out our counsel. 
This way can be particularly helpful to the 
youth in meeting the questions of: What am 
I to believe? What am I to become? 

In my own teaching experience I have 
found that a youth does not always know or 
recognize what his values are or what it is 


that he actually believes. The discussion ap- 
proach is a way of helping a youth identify 
his basic beliefs and compare them with the 
beliefs of others. It is a way of helping him 
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to recognize that he is not alone in the 
struggle to know what to believe, what is of 
worth, what to cherish, what to choose as 
his own. 

Every teacher in the secondary school has 
a contribution to make by this method. 
However, by way of illustration, I should 
like to suggest how the teacher of language 
arts or social studies can use the discussion 
approach. Both of these fields rely heavily 
upon literature for their content, and litera- 
ture brings to youth the problems in values 
which have been timeless to all men. John 
Tunis in All-American and Florence Means 
in The Moved-Outers present the problem 
of: What is decency? Victor Hugo in Les 
Misérables and Walter Van Tilburg Clark 
in The Ox-Bow Incident present the prob- 
lem of: What is justice? In such novels as 
The Iron Duke, Cress Delahanty, Look 
Homeward, Angel, and A Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man the young person 
can see that other young persons have also 
faced the struggle to find themselves. The 
teacher can use the discussion approach 
with the profound life experience preserved 
in the literature of our culture as a means to 
help young people examine their own val- 
ues. 

The classroom discussion method can also 
be used with regard to timely problems in- 
volving value judgments which come from 
the context of the school and community 
life of the students. Whom should we in- 
clude in our club? What should we do with 
our class money? How should we conduct 
ourselves at school and community affairs? 
These and countless similar value problems 
can be pursued in the discussion process. 

Not long ago I read about a Russian- 
American immigrant family who, after liv- 
ing for a few years in the United States, had 
decided to return to Russia and take their 
children with them. One of their children, 
however, had been born in the United 
States. Should the parents be permitted to 
take the American-born child back to Rus- 
sia with them? This was the question being 
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pondered by our courts. A class of high- 
school junior or seniors could be helped to 
examine some of their values through intelli- 
gent discussion of such a question. 

We have referred to the need for the 
teacher to be an “appropriate” model for 
the youth he teaches. But what is an appro- 
priate model? After all, the teacher is also 
subject to choice in our culture. This being 
the case, we can hardly expect all teachers’ 
to be of the same stamp. It seems to me that 
in answering this question, we should con- 
sider two points: first, that it is appropriate 
to have a range of models among those who 
teach, for this increases the possibility of 
active choice for the student; second, that 
even though a range in teacher models does 
exist and the sanctions for holding the val- 
ues that they do may vary, there is need for 
agreement among teachers of America on 
the basic values that they are to demonstrate 
in the action of their lives. These values, 
it seems to me, should not be relative to 
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any place or to any time, but they should 
be those values that have enabled us to rise 
in human experience above an animal ex- 
istence. They are the values that have made 
us most significantly human. These are 
value choices such as honesty above decep- 
tion, fair play above foul, courage above 
cowardice, compassion above brutality, love 
above hate. In other words, these are the 
choices teachers must make to qualify them 
to teach. 

Ultimately the matter of what values 
youth accept in American society is a prob- 
lem of choice. The choice is in their hands. 
This is as it should be. For us who are con- 
cerned with how our youth will turn out, 
this is fundamentally a problem of faith— 
faith that if we as adults can serve as moral 
models and encourage and guide our youth 
to think for themselves, they will come up 
with the answers that are right for them. It 
seems to me that this is the only course con- 
sonant with American creed. 


A New Goal in Teacher Education 


I suggest as its primary goal that the profession 
of teaching establish standards of preparation at 
least equivalent to those of the medica! profession. 
Analogies between the two professions are apt: both 
serve the public welfare in the widest and deepest 
sense of that term; both are concerned with the 
fullest development of the human being so that he 
may carry on his life unhampered by the deficien- 
cies of ignorance or illness. If anything, the teacher 
serves a still higher function: he is properly con- 
cerned not only to prevent or correct deficiencies 
but even more to stimulate and nourish the posi- 
tive qualities of each person in his care. 

If measured by the current situation, most citi- 
zens and even most teachers do not, of course, ap- 
praise the educational profession in any such way. 
Financially, for example, medicine is by far the 


highest paid of all professions, teaching among the 
lowest. Similarly, the amount of training received 
by the average physician is probably more than 
double that of the average teacher. We are talking 
here, however, not of what is now the case but of 
what must become the case in the future if the 
teacher is to perform the very serious duties placed 
upon him by any fair conception of those duties. 
Nothing short of such a conception is worthy of the 
respect and support both of those of us who are 
already in the profession and of the public itself. 
To say, moreover, that the goal is impractical or 
visionary is already to abrogate our right to respect 
and support—to yield to the persuasions of those 
who .. . are always eager to settle for something 
much less than the attainable best.—THEopore 
BRAMELD in the Educational Forum. 
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Edited by TED GORDON 


TEST QUESTIONS: Immediately after 
teaching a lesson, or as soon thereafter as 
possible, jot down a few test questions 
based upon the material covered in the les- 
son. When the time comes to make up a 
unit test or quiz, you will have plenty of 
items to include, and you will not have to 
ask yourself whether you covered the ma- 
terial. The usual pain that comes with mak- 
ing up an objective test will be avoided, 
for all you will have to do is prune out 
repetitions or badly worded items, put 
them into some logical order, and have 
them mimeographed.—GEorGE 
Social Studies Department, New York Uni- 
versity School of Education. 


DAWSON, 


ALL-SCHOOL ELECTIONS: A perma- 
nent election board is in operation through- 
out the school year with an adviser in 
charge. Members volunteer from each home 
room. A primary election is held late in 
February, with the general election late in 
March. Petitions are taken out for the pri- 
maries. Ballots for all elections are printed 
like those in municipal elections. Voting 
booths are borrowed frofn the county elec- 
tion board, Elections are conducted exactly 
like official precinct elections. Thus, voting 
procedures become habitual in high school. 
—Sipney Boyp, Ashland (Ohio) High 


School. 


P.M. DAY: Junior-high pupils often re- 
sent memorizing poetry. To force memori- 
zation under such negative circumstances 
would instill a dislike for poetry rather 
than encourage appreciation of good writ- 
ing. Since my pupils did not respond to di- 
rect motivation, I have added this incen- 
tive: a tape recorder. Students enjoy hear- 
ing the sound of their own voices and do 


not object to memorizing a poem to do this. 


To record and play back the entire poem 
would require too much time, and so we 
play back only one stanza. Now Poetry 
Memorization Day elicits anticipation and 
excitement.—AsTER RUBENSTEIN, Charles W. 
Eliot Junior High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


TIME FOR LIFE: Hold a 
torial conference to plan what the students 


mock edi- 


think will go into the next issue of some 
weekly news periodical. All speculations 
should be supported by reasons.—How to 
Teach American Educa- 


tion Publications, Columbus 16, Ohio. 


Current Events, 


LIBRARIAN AND STUDY HALL: 
The librarian must know what is being 
taught. In helping arithmetic students, she 
can prepare a few original problems to be 
used as practice material or for illustrations. 
This will avoid her being accused of doing 
the pupil’s work for him. The student can 
return to the problems of the text, then, 
with understanding.—Miss ADALINE HULL, 
Box 98, Clinton, Illinois. 


BUILDING MOTORS-—Series, 
and compound motors are wound with fine- 


shunt, 


gauge wire on nails, sheet metal, or, if an 
old transformer is torn apart, laminations 
make excellent armatures and fields. Com- 
mutators can be made of thin strips of cop- 
per foil, while short lengths of wire will do 
for brushes. When each member of the 
class has completed his motor, an impres- 
sive exhibit can be prepared by connecting 
all the motors to one shaft via rubber band 
pulleys on the end of which is connected a 
small propeller or other light load. Bat- 
teries, filament transformers, or battery 
chargers supply needed voltage.—Harry F. 
SILBERMAN, “Ideas for Science Teaching,” 
National Science Teachers Association. 
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A Summer ‘“‘Culture Class”’ 


By ISOBEL L. PFEIFFER 


“CAN I STILL JOIN YOUR CULTURE CLASS?” 
asked the student. This inquiry was a star- 
tling one because the summer enrichment 
program referred to had never been de- 
scribed by these terms. The program was be- 
ing initiated on an experimental basis for 
high-school students. The objectives were: 
(1) to offer a taste of many areas of knowl- 
edge to broaden students’ experience and 
interests; (2) to afford opportunity for 
guidance in individual projects; and (g) to 
improve speaking, writing, and reading. 
However, culture, as “the enlightenment 
and refinement of taste acquired by intel- 
lectual and aesthetic training,” has surely 
been a goal of the groups of students who 
have worked in this class in the last three 
summers. 

The need to challenge our talented stu- 
dents has been recognized by educators for 


years. Many successful programs have been 


in operation. However, general concern 
about the waste of this potential resource of 
intellectual power was lacking until Sput- 
nik provoked enough publicity to stimu- 
late interest and action. Our summer en- 
richment program was launched in this at- 
mosphere. For the previous five years a sum- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


This article describes a summer en- 
richment program for talented stu- 
dents in grades 9, 10, and 11 in Kent, 
Ohio. This kind of enrichment is de- 
fined broadly and covers cultural and 
educational experiences not usually 
found in the formal curriculum. The 
Kent program. is not a typical summer- 
session enrichment program in which 
academic credit is earned. The author, 
a staff member in the Kent public 
schools, wrote an article on discipline 
in the March, 1957, issue of CH. 





mer program for gifted sixth graders had 
been a university project. Consequently 
there was a ready acceptance of the value of 
providing additional experiences for the 
academically talented for grades g, 10, and 
11. 

No one plan for handling gifted students 
can be prescribed since each situation re- 
quires study and the formulation of a pro- 
gram to fit the specific needs. However, com- 
mon factors do exist; procedures used in 
one structure may be adapted to fit others; 
problems may be avoided if they are antici- 
pated. These experiences with three suc- 
cessive groups of high-school students in a 
summer enrichment program are presented 
as an example of how one community is 
working outside of the regular curriculum 
to stimulate talented students. Perhaps 
these experiences will be helpful to others. 

Invitations to participate in the summer 
program were given early in May to selected 
ninth, tenth and eleventh graders. The en- 
rollment was restricted to fifteen students. 
The most successful procedure included the 
formulation of a list by the guidance coun- 
selor, who used the honor roll, test results, 
and, in some cases, teacher recommenda- 
tions. The students were contacted individ- 
ually and the purpose of the program was 
explained. Letters were sent home to in- 
form the parents. Students then made their 
decisions, and if they were enrolling paid 
half of the fee. Although the class was orig- 
inally set up on a noncredit, nonfee basis, a 
fee of ten dollars was found to improve at- 
tendance, promote more individual respon- 
sibility, and simplify arrangements for tick- 
ets and transportation. 

The activities have centered around top- 
ics which were not studied during the regu- 
lar school year. Each group has displayed 
different interests, so the work has varied 
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considerably. Plans to begin work in logic, 
drama, and art were formulated by the 
teacher. Then the group worked together 
to develop the rest of the program for the 
six weeks. Other areas included in group 
study were semantics, fallacies, statistics, 
philosophy, psychology, music, and reading 
improvement. Of course no intensive study 
of any one of these could be made in the 
morning sessions held five days a week for 
six weeks. The purpose has been to intro 
duce the students to these areas of knowl- 
edge and to stimulate new interests. An at- 
tempt to cut across subject lines encouraged 
students to analyze from different points of 
view. Different media were used to develop 
new perspectives. 

Summer theater and drama interested 
each class. We saw performances of mys- 
teries, musicals, and comedies. Although 
these students have lived in a town where 
they can attend plays and programs at the 
university without charge, few had taken 
the time to go. Work in drama included 
watching TV performances, reading orally, 
listening to records, studying significant 
ideas, attending plays, and evaluating per- 
formances. Shaw’s Pygmalion provided op- 
portunity for a variety of activities: a study 
of the myth of Pygmalion and Galatea, the 
reading together of sections of the play, at- 
tending a performance, a discussion of the 
interpretation of the characters, an exami- 
nation of the text of My Fair Lady, com- 
paring it to the original, and listening to re- 
cordings of the musical. These different ex- 
periences were shared by the class to pro- 
vide a common basis for working with the 
ideas of the dramatist. A teacher often 
hopes for but seldom finds a situation in 
which each individual in a class can par- 
ticipate in such a scope of experiences. 

Using plays of different types, i.e., Solid 
Gold Cadillac and J.B., gave the group con- 
trasting viewpoints of philosophy, psychol- 
ogy, and sociology. A teacher is pleased 
when students make generalizations based 
on carefully considered evidence; our 
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drama study produced this kind of thinking. 
Viewing West Side Story not only pro- 
moted concern about teen-age problems, 
the relations of adolescents and adults, and 
community responsibilities but it also stimu- 
lated interest in dance as an artistic expres- 
sion. Because of this interest the class at- 
tended a program to see folk dancing and 
hear about its development. Then they par- 
ticipated in a demonstration of modern 
dance and learned about the Martha Gra- 
ham dancers from a film. 

Art appreciation too has been a new field 
of interest for each group. A trip to the 
Cleveland Museum of Art was preceded by 
seeing and discussing the work of well- 
known artists. Techniques and principles of 
art were studied also. Each year group in- 
terest turned to certain specific phases of 
art. The following topics were investigated 
by the activities listed: 

Topic Activities 

1. City Planning (a) Visit to Cleveland's city pian- 

{ ming commission and a view 

; Of models, maps, and pro- 
cedures. 

(5) A lecture with slides to show 
the scope and value of city 
planning. 

Analysis of magazine ads. 
Discussion of individual ads 
of the series “Great Ideas of 
Western Man” by the Con- 
tainer Corporation of Amer- 
ica. These are an interesting 
combination of philosophy 
and art. 

3. Architecture ) Examination of pictures of 

buildings. 

(6) Visits to homes designed by 
Frank Lloyd Wright and a 
local architect. 

(c) Trip to the auditorium at 
Oberlin College. 


2. Advertising 


In addition to group work, individual 
projects were done. These included contin- 
uation of schoolwork, e.g., finishing a math 
text, writing short stories, doing research 
on a topic of interest, studying specific 
operas, and working to improve reading 
speed. 
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The class, because of its purpose and size, 
in addition to attending plays, concerts, and 
programs, took field trips. A university li- 
brary to examine the “rare books” collec- 
tion, a city library, a Federal Reserve bank, 
the Lewis Research Center of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, and 
a health museum were visited in the three 
summers. The value of the trips was in- 
creased by preparation and follow-up work. 

A warning is in order here lest an opti- 
mistic teacher get too enthusiastic and then 
find disillusionment. Even the superior stu- 
dent is an adolescent and is not a sponge 
ready to soak up knowledge. Such individ- 
uals as these may be expected: a boy who 
loves to sleep late and whose attendance is 
unpredictable, a girl who goes for a drive 
with her boy friend instead of coming to 
class, another who gets a job just as his par- 
ticular interest is being studied. In fact, 
some may be opposed to anything that does 
not relate to social activities. A teacher's ef- 
forts to motivate these students is rewarded, 
however, when some of them discover the 
excitement of modern art or the thrill of 
philosophical discussion. 

Why aren't these enrichment experiences 
included in the regular curriculum? This 
question reminds us of the complaints of 
students who cannot take all the courses 
they want in high school. Our curriculum 
is crowded now. There is no time for a good 
student to take electives after he meets 
graduation and college requirements. The 
time problem for the student is equaled by 
the teacher's plight. A teacher with a full 
schedule would not have time for the en- 
richment class. Teaching such a course with 
talented students and freedom of curricu- 
lum, without tests and grades, sounds like a 
sinecure, but such an assignment is hard 
work. Selecting activities requires investigat- 
ing many possibilities. Making arrangements 
for trips is time consuming. Studying di- 
verse subjects and guiding individual proj- 
ects does not require the teacher to be a 
specialist in each field, but he must secure 
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materials, direct student efforts, and get ex- 
pert help whenever it is needed. Our high- 
school organization makes such an enrich- 
ment program very difficult during the regu- 
lar school term. 

Evaluation of these enrichment activities 
is extremely difficult. We need to improve 
techniques in the measurement of apprecia- 
tion and cultural growth. Students from 
these groups are attending plays and pro- 
grams at the university. In interviews and 
on questionnaires the students indicate they 
have benefited from the class because their 
interests in music, plays, and art are stimu- 
lated and because they have become ac- 
quainted with different viewpoints. Parents 
of these students have been unanimous in 
expressing the opinion that these experi- 
ences have been valuable. 

This summer enrichment program then 
makes unique contributions to the educa- 
tion of these talented adolescents. They 
learn that appreciation is enhanced by ad- 
vanced study and follow-up work. Problems 
are approached from several disciplines. 
The “Great Ideas of Western Man” series 
of ads gave us an opportunity to consider 
an idea from the perspective of a philoso- 
pher, an artist, an author, and often a sociol- 
ogist. In our courses in high school, cutting 
across subject-matter lines is difficult; as a 
result the student may not get broad under- 
standings. 

The class provided many firsts for the 
students—first play, first study of philoso- 
phy, first view of modern art. This introduc- 
tion, however, was not a superficial one 
since the attitude was one of exploring to 
find specific interests. An open-minded ap- 
proach was emphasized while the memoriza- 
tion of factual data was minimized. As we 
promoted a tolerance for creative activity, 
students forgot the popular sneer for ab- 
stract art and were suprised to find they 
liked some modern art. 

The talented high-school student ges 
training in basic skills during his regular 
school program. He becomes acquainted 
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with the cultural heritage in science, math- 
ematics, history, and literature. Yet our cul- 
tural heritage is much broader. Educators 
cannot justify restricting the school experi- 
ences for these capable adolescents. The po- 
tential of this group is a resource to be de- 
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veloped. Schools play a key role in this de- 
velopment. 

If we are sincerely dedicated to the pur- 
suit of excellence, the gifted students must 
have opportunities for extending their 
school programs. 


Discipline — the Hardy Perennial 


By Harry K. Hutron 


University Park, Pennsylvania 


Ninety per cent of the students in my year at a 


Canadian college of education in the 1930's were 
about their ability “to maintain 


more concerned 


discipline” than about any other aspect of the first 
teaching job. The other 10 per cent were exhaus- 
tively divisible into two categories. One comprised 
those hopelessly naive, unable to imagine how any 


boy or girl could resist their charm and skill. A 


had 
vious physical strength and violent tempers. 
The 


years 


smaller number reasonable faith in their ob- 


changed in twenty-five 
forth to 


wondering if they can actually control a classrcom 


situation has not 


Student teachers still go duty 
of youngsters, to say nothing of sophisticated teen- 
agers. They 


guarantees for 


never quite believe the textbook 


insuring satisfactory discipline. 
Many of them recall teachers of their own who must 
books 


and who tried to apply them up until the moment 


have learned similar recipes from similar 


when the roof fell in 
rhe truth is that the really meaningful things 


about discipline that can be said to the young 


teacher, probably to any teacher, are very few 


indeed. They do not include such vague inanities 


as “Keep ‘em interested,” and “If you plan your 
will 
arise.” Even the more definite advice, “Never smile 


lessons thoroughly, no discipline problem 


before Christmas,” leaves a good deal to be desired. 
I do think one could argue for it in some circum- 


still be rather nice to amend it 


so that it read “until the week before Christmas.” 


stances. It would 

There is, of course, no magic formula. But if one 
may assume that the teacher has no serious per- 
sonality defect, knows his subject well, likes the age 
group to which he is assigned, and does plan his 
work, there are three rules to observe religiously. 

(1) Be consistent and humane in discipline. Incon- 
sistency is likely to be fatal—easygoing on Monday, 
irritable on Tuesday, letting up again on Wednes- 
day, threatening on Thursday, nearing surrender 
on Friday. “Fair and firm” can hardly be improved 
upon. 

(2) Remember that praise is the great miracle 
worker in the classroom. And the slower a pupil 
is the more desperately he needs encouragement for 
even the slightest progress. More than once I have 
discovered in a disintegrating room that the teacher 
never found anything to praise. 

(3) Put some variety into the lessons. This need 
not mean building a Viking ship or making a 
mural. But let there be some listening, some dis- 
cussion, some writing. Not one teacher in fifty can 
talk straight ahead for more than seven minutes in 
grade 7 or twelve minutes in a bright grade 12 
without losing the attention of one-quarter of the 
class. Some can lose three-quarters of it. 

Consistency, and variety 


praise, are the golden 


words 





A PRACTICAL FINAL EXAM 


By HOWARD F. MATZ 


SETTING: a natural woodland of hard- 
woods and softwoods adjacent to a small 
fresh-water stream flowing through a roll- 
ing grassland; a farm lot nearby with cor- 
responding buildings used basically for 
feeder cattle; the farm itself, used in row and 
cover crops utilizing conservation practices. 

CHARACTERS: one seventh-grade mathe- 
matics and general science class of twenty- 
five pupils and one instructor. 

This was the background for a practical 
culminating examination for a year’s course 
in mathematics and science. The author, an 
instructor in the mathematics and science 
department of the University Junior High 
School at Northern Illinois University, ar- 
ranged this experience for the class. 

The biological sciences were utilized in 
the woodland scene, where students actually 
identified bird life, trees, wild flowers, and 
insects, as the evidence appeared. This was 
done as a written exercise. Students were 
allowed to move about to help them in 
their typical 
specimens were gathered by the instructor 
for use as a culminating portion of this part 


identifications; meanwhile 


of the examination. 

A 48-inch piece of string produced the 
next phase. Each student was asked to place 
the string as a 12-inch square anywhere in 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Here is a fascinating how-we-did-it 
article on a final examination held 
outdoors. It might not work for exam- 
inations in certain subjects as typewrit- 
ing or engineering drawing, but for 
science, mathematics, and practical arts 
it offers some real advantages. The au- 
thor is instructor in mathematics and 
science at the University Junior High 
School, Northern Illinois University, 
DeKalb, Illinois. 





the general area. Pupils were to identify all 
objects in the square, name all principles 
and concepts of science and mathematics 
they had learned the past year. For example, 
one girl placed her square about two feet 
above the stream. Here she identified such 
things as a spring, soil erosion, types of 
rocks, weathering, gnats, green algae, grasses, 
plant reproduction, parts of a flower, lines 
(broken, curved, straight), volume, area, 
symmetry, sets, and subsets. 

The geologic phase was carried out as we 
passed along the stream bank. Terminology 
and principles, such as sorting, flood plain, 
delta, bank cutting, meandering, oxbows, 
effect of roots, intermittent flows, deposi- 
tion, and others, were utilized here for re- 
call evaluation. 

A minnow and a painted turtle sufficed 
for the evaluation of the terminology, iden- 
tification, functions, and principles related 
to our physiology unit. A simple dissection, 
as well as external observations, served our 
purpose. Students were asked to furnish the 
answers for the various questions supplied. 

In mathematics, our evaluation was car- 
ried out on the farm lot itself. Students were 
asked to name regular polygons and other 
geometric figures from a common observa- 
tional area. These were to be identified 
with the names of the objects; e.g., equilat- 
eral triangle—base of the windmill. There 
were a number of practical problems in- 
volving perimeters and areas. Problems in- 
cluding the different types of percentages 
and ratio were presented also. 

Free time was provided for students at 
their wills to go about to gather further evi- 
dence of their knowledges, understandings, 
and appreciations gained in the past year. 
These may have included some specimens, 
concepts having evidence on the farm lot, 
and so on. 
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The experience involved a whole day and 
a bus to take the class to and from the area. 
Students brought lunch for the noon hour. 
It gave a new and different experience to 
the pupils. They enjoyed it—because it 
lacked much of the distaste for final tests 
which students have toward the end of the 
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year. Comments were made as they actually 
saw what they had learned. 

The evaluation was similar to that of any 
other type of classroom evaluation. In one 
we have a paper-and-pencil evidence. The 
difference here is in the “classroom” and 
the “apparatus.” 


Contracts Help Solve Project Problems 


By Joun G. McLAvucHLin 


Toms River, New Jersey 


Projects! When they are assigned, students groan. 
When the time comes to grade and evzluate them, 
teachers groan, and rack theii ‘rains deciding 
whether Bill's hand-constructed pyramid or Sue's 
detailed map is worth an A, a B, cr something in 
between. Cheer up! The problem <am be solved, 
and, by the students themselves. The answer lies 
in contract projects. 

The contract method is a system wihe.eby a series 
of project assignments are devised by the teacher 
according to an increasing scale of <\fficulty, with 
the most difficult tasks rated as an 4, intermediates 
at B, and those of least difficulty at the C level. 
The students, upon being presented with the pre- 
pared list of choices, have the op‘ica of selecting 
whichever grade they themselves would like to 
earn. The ambitious student, anxious to obtain 
good grades, will usually select an A or B project 
while the more apathetic will usually content him- 
self with the C assignment as the path of least 
resistance. In presenting the list, the teacher must 
make it clear that each assignment, in order to earn 
its prescribed grade, must be done in a satisfactory 
and workmanlike manner, and that shoddy work 
will result in a suitable reduction of grade. 

One of the greatest advantages of this system is 
that it is eminently fair to all the students, and it 


places part of the decision of the grade squarely 
on their shoulders without usurping the teacher's 
authority with respect to the acceptability of the 
work. A second major advantage is its complete 
flexibility, since it is applicable to almost any type 
of subject course in the junior- and senior-high 
curriculum. I have seen contract projects used in 
science, history, and reading and have used them 
myself in English. 

The results of my experience with this system 
showed that the number of students in each of the 
grade categories was fairly evenly distributed. Al- 
though there were some whom I had expected to 
do top-level work and didn’t, there were also others 
in the group who I thought would take the easy 
way and instead produced highly satisfactory ma- 
terial. In addition, there were no evidences of 
dissatisfaction about grades. The students knew 
and accepted the rules of the assignment, made 
their choices, and in all but a few cases earned the 
grade they had elected. The most important lessons 
I learned were the degree of respect students place 
on fairness and the sense of responsibility devel- 
oped by them with the realization that the grades 
they receive from the teacher are actually deter- 
mined by the quality of their work and not by our 
whimsical fancy. 





TEACHERS AND TENURE 


By SAMUEL A. PLEASANTS 


NEARLY ALL PUBLIC SCHOOL teachers have 
at least one thing in common—an in- 
terest in and a concern over tenure. From 
the newest appointee to the senior instruc- 
tor, such questions as what is tenure and 
what are my rights under tenure are fre- 
quently heard. 

What is tenure? Many states have tenure 
statutes which answer such questions as 
rights and obligations of the teacher, causes 
for dismissal, and causes leading to the ter- 
mination of contract. Once passed, such 
statutes may be amended by subsequent ac- 
tion of the state legislature. This latter ac- 
tion has been challenged in the courts on 
the ground that such measures violate the 
provisions of Article I, section 10, of the 
United States Constitution, making it un- 
lawful for a state to impair the obligations 
of contract. In several cases the courts have 
ruled that a tenure statute is not in the na- 
ture of a contract between teacher and state. 

This latter philosophy was illustrated by 
a decision of the Supreme Court of Wiscon- 
sin when it said, “The state by enacting the 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Under our system of decentralized 
control of education, the states have a 
major responsibility for legislation re- 
garding schools, school personnel, and, 
to some extent, curriculum. It is com- 
mon practice for the state law to spe- 
cify the details of teacher-principal- 
administrator certification, the mini- 
mum salary range for teachers, and 
provisions for teacher tenure. Accord- 
ing to the latest information, only one 
or two states do not now have a tenure 
law for teachers. That’s why there is 
such a high interest in tenure. 

The author is on the staff of Fair- 
leigh Dickinson University, Teaneck 
campus, Teaneck, New Jersey. 





tenure provision did not surrender its right 
to re-determine in the future, the qualifica- 
tions of its teachers, or its public policy in 
relation to tenure.”* 

What are the rights of the teacher under 
tenure? In passing tenure legislation, the 
state legislature did not intend to under- 
write a guarantee of employment regardless 
of changing economic conditions or possible 
variations in educational policy. Statutes 
providing for permanent tenure mean ™. . . 
only a regulation of dismissal for cause per- 
sonal to the employee.”* The Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania expressed the matter 
in another way when it said in a case be- 
fore it: “. . . If the teacher must be retained 
in the circumstances before us, the discre- 
tion of the Board over its educational poli- 
cies would largely be eliminated.”’* It is also 
well to remember that schoolteachers are 
not ordinarily regarded as public officers, 
but rather as employees. Where the statute 
involved does not provide for teacher dis- 
missal, there frequently exists an implied 
common-law right to dismiss for good 
causes. Such a philosophy was revealed by 
one court when it said, “It does not follow 
that, because the school trustees in incorpo- 
rated towns and cities are not authorized by 
statute to dismiss teachers, they have no 
power or authority to do so when there is a 
valid reason for their dismissal.” 

It is apparently well-settled policy that, 
within reason, all rules of a school board de- 
fining relations of the board to its teachers 
become by implication a part of the teach- 
er’s contract. It does not follow that a 
school board may act arbitrarily in the mat- 
ter of dismissal. An Illinois court said that 


* Morgan v. Potter, 298 N.W. 763. 

* Funston v. District School Board, 278 Pac. 1075. 

* Ehret v. School District, Borough of Kulpmont, 
5 At. (2d) 188. 

* Weatherly v. Chattanooga, 48 S.W. 136. 
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a board in dismissing a teacher “must act 
in good faith and not from mere pas- 
.” In a Wisconsin case, the court al- 
lowed a teacher to recover her salary after 
dismissal. In its ruling the court reversed a 


sion. .. 


lower court opinion which had proceeded 
upon the assumption that under “the con- 
tract the board could close the school and 
. if they 
were dissatisfied with her management of 


lawfully discharge the teacher . 


the school.” In its ruling the higher court 
argued that no such power is “expressly 
conferred upon district school boards by the 
statutes” and went on to doubt that “the 
good order . . . of the common schools. . . 
would be promoted by holding such a power 
was conferred upon them by implica- 
OE 

It should be noted, however, that a school 
board is entitled to make any reasonable 
regulations and to expect obedience to them 
from the teacher. As a court in Pennsylvania 
stated, “A teacher implicitly consents to 
obey all reasonable rules and regulations 
which a board may find necessary to adopt 
from time to time in the administration of 
the school system.’ In a California case a 
residence requirement by the board was up- 
held as legitimate. The obverse follows— 

*Tripp v. School District of North Huntingdon 
Township, 22 Atl. 991. 

* Whitehead v. School District No. 3,7 N.W. 840. 
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namely, that a teacher is not bound to obey 
an unreasonable order in excess of the 
school board's authority. 

When a teacher has been dismissed, two 
courses are open. If the statute gives the 
board or hiring agency power to dismiss at 
pleasure, it is not necessary that a teacher 
be given notice or a hearing. If the statute 
requires that a teacher be given notice, the 
procedure established by law must be ob- 
served closely. In one case in Massachusetts 
the court ruled that the term “removal for 
cause” means “removal for cause sufficient in 
law. That can only be determined after an 


opportunity to be heard and a finding so 


that the sufficiency of the cause may be de- 
termined in court.’ 

This does not mean that the procedure of 
the boards of education must adhere to that 
of standard courtroom procedure, beyond 
informing the teacher of the charges and al- 
lowing him a chance to answer the charge. 
Thus the courts have stated that failure to 
require an oath or to keep records will not 
constitute cause for reversal of the board's 
proceedings. 

The subject of tenure is far more exten- 
sive than this article might indicate, but this 
article may prompt more study and discus- 
sion on the subject by the readers. 


* Corrigan v. School Committee, 145 N.E. 530. 


If the American public is in earnest about upgrading the quality of education, and if it really means that 
more men in the schools would be a good thing, then it is our opinion that the teaching profession will 


have to accept, among other fundamental reforms: 


1. Differential salaries with much higher maximums, established upon some principle that will bring 
many alert, capable young men into teaching and keep them there. 

2. A rigorous tightening of admission standards for teacher education. 

3. Elimination of borderline institutions now granting teaching degrees. 


—Phi Delta Kappan. 





CHRISTMAS IN SEPTEMBER 


By CLIFFORD G. DONLEY 


A WILDLY CHEERING CROWD bursts into 
spontaneous applause. The man on the 
stage smiles and tells another joke, bringing 
in the name of a popular student, and 
again the hall is filled with applause. There 
are a few words of encouragement and sup- 
port by the principal and the student coun- 
cil president, and then the energetic man is 
back to entice the crowd with a whole stage 
full of goodies—hi-fi sets, transistor radios, 
four-speed phonographs, portable television 
sets, portable typewriters, and a whole bevy 
of soft, cuddly mascot-type furry stuffed ani- 
mals that make the females in the audience 
go “Ooooooh!” 

The man then uses the overhead projec- 
tor to illustrate a few important principles 
of selling. “Be sure to tell them you're from 
Podunk High,” he warns. “And it’s spon- 
sored by the student council—tell them that, 
too.” 

Next, the man has the student council 
president draw a name which is held be- 
hind his back and carefully deposited in an 
envelope. “The student whose name is in 
this envelope,” says the man, “will receive 
fifty dollars—if he has sold thirty dollars 
worth of magazines.” The excitement of the 
crowd is then brought to a climax as the 
man adds, “I'll not only buy a steak dinner 
for the top home room—” [gasps from audi- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Controversial? Maybe. But there are 
at least two sides to a controversy. The 
author's attitude toward school maga- 
zine sales campaigns is unequivocal. 
He claims that schools are tax-sup- 
ported institutions, that they are not 
advertising havens for extraeduca- 
tional money-raising activities. He is a 
teacher of English in Lakewood High 
School, Lakewood, Ohio. 





ence] “but I'll also buy a Chinese dinner 
for the next two high home rooms!” 

Several months later the student council 
is richer by hundreds of dollars and students 
have been awarded many lovely prizes. 

What could be sweeter than the foregoing 
picture? It is like having Christmas in Sep- 
tember. 

At the risk of being called anything from 
unpopular to unpatriotic, I wish respect- 
fully to suggest that something ts wrong in 
this idyllic scene. 

Magazines are big business. If you don’t 
believe it, look in the columns of the New 
York Stock Exchange. If you don’t believe 
it, ask the man who organizes these cam- 
paigns in the schools how much more he 
earns than the teachers. 

Methods of magazine sales have been un- 
der public scrutiny before. Armies of young 
men and women were sent from door to 
door with memorized sales spiels about 
“earning points to help me through col- 
lege,” and similar phrases calculated to 
break down resistance. But many people 
were not gullible enough, and Better Busi- 
ness bureaus were alerted. The salesmen 
and saleswomen had to be paid, and besides, 
they often lacked the winning appeal of sin- 
cerity and genuine enthusiasm. 

Then the combined brain power of sales 
promotion got together and reasoned out a 
plan. Who has the key to the doors and the 
hearts of the locals? Why, it was so plain 
that they wondered why they hadn't 
thought of it before—it was the youngsters, 
the good clean American kids, the golden- 
haired girl next door. The schools were full 
of them—millions of salesmen, bursting 
with energy and enthusiasm just waiting to 
be tapped. 

Next—how to tap that energy? They took 
another look to see what kids like, and 
found that they like school spirit. Fine, 
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then, for the idealistic students, that will do 
the job. But what of the others, those who 
prefer a material reward? They are many— 
mustn't overlook that supply of workers. 
What do they want? Radios, tape recorders, 
hi-fi, stuffed animals? By all means, they 
shall have them. 

Now, add friendly salesmen who are liked 
by young people and can tell a few folksy 
stories. Weave in a popular student: “I met 
a fine representative of your wonderful 
school the other day when I was over in 
Toonerville—stand up please, Hank Floo- 
zits!” [Applause, laughter, and cheers.] 

Next, get school authorities to give the 
official backing, add the power of the stu- 
dent council, and presto! we are in. Prizes 
to the high salesmen, a little gambling ele- 
for the venturous (sanctioned, of 
course, by the authorities), and a cut for 
the school. Now we are ready to sit back 


ment 


and watch the orders pour in. Doors once 
closed to us are opened all over the neigh- 
borhood. The schools are happy, our sales 
promoters are prosperous, and the stock- 
holders are contented. A fine arrangement! 

Are moral and ethical principles being 
violated here? Many administrators appar- 
ently do not believe so. But is it not true 
that, on deeper reflection, we might find 
that we are being duped by big business 
into sacrificing some of the very objectives 
for which we ought to be seriously striving? 
Here are some points to consider: 

(1) The respect and moral integrity of a 
public school are being used for the profit 


of a specific outside business. 


(2) Students are being urged toward ma- 
terial goals at a time when we ought to be 
helping them toward ideals. 

(3) Assemblies and daily P.A. announce- 
that school time as well as 
home-study time are sacrificed for money 


ments mean 
and prizes—at a time when educators say 
that academic work comes first. 

(4) Instead of leading students away 
from temptation, teachers and administra- 
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tors are guiding them toward temptation, 
and are doing so in the name of loyalty and 
school spirit. 

(5) Students are a captive group, re- 
quired by law to attend school. The influ- 
ences to which they are exposed at school 
should be carefully selected. 

(6) Regardless of the good uses to which 
the school’s share of the profits may be put, 
the end does not justify the means. 

(7) If business experience is the excuse, 
then students can get a better background 
by joining junior achievement groups 
where they are the company, they sell the 
shares, and their stockholders share the 
profits. 

(8) The student sales force is in direct 
competition with adult men and women 
who make a legitimate living from the sale 
of magazine subscriptions. 

(9) The spirit of gambling is the same 
whether it is a pair of dice rolling on the 
sidewalk or a name plucked from a student 
registry. By participating in this process, the 
school is paving the way for students’ favor- 
able attitudes toward gambling. 

(10) Taxpayers vote money to operate 
the schools. They are being cheated when 
the schools send their children out to make 
more money. “A little more money” is al- 
ways a tempting plum, but we are in this 
business to show strength of character. 


Many a conscientious teacher has blushed 
with shame when the time for a magazine 
sales campaign arrived, his most cherished 
goals being swept away in a flood of tempt- 
ing goodies. But he is forced to co-operate 
or be dubbed a poor teacher. Who wants to 
be at the bottom of the list? 

We are too easily impressed by business. 
Schools are not big business, as we are so 
often told they are. They are a trust to us 
from the taxpayers—to teach their children 
skills to make a living, appreciations to en- 
rich their lives, and strength of character 
to live by. 





The Dexter Plan for 
ABILITY GROUPING 


By 
JACK W. HUMPHREY 


“Ir onty I coutp Have the slow boys 
and girls in a class by themselves, I could 
teach them twice as much English as I am 
able with normal groups.” 

“What I could do if I had all the top 
eighth-grade arithmetic students in one 
group! The class wouldn't be held back by 
eighth-grade students who are working at 
the fifth-grade level.” 

These and other similar statements were 
made by various members of the Dexter 
School faculty who taught at the seventh- 
and eighth-grade level. As there is with most 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Educationally it isn’t a question of 
to group or not to group. Ever since 
class instruction became widely ac- 
cepted one hundred and thirty years 
ago, instruction has been directed to- 
ward the class group, that is, the stu- 
dents in a particular grade or particu- 
lar subject. Conditions of grouping be- 
come complex and controversial when 
groups are structured on bases other 
than grade grouping—by — by 
age, and so on. Leading research spe- 
cialists say that there is much feeling 
but practically no valid research to 
support one or another method of 
grouping over all other methods. They 

elieve that the method of grouping 
which we find workable is induced 
more by viewpoint than by conclusive 
research. Even so, it is good to read of 
the ways schools have formulated their 
grouping practice. This article is an 
illustration. The author is counselor in 
the Dexter School at Evansville, Indi- 
ana. He writes that the article is an 
outcome of a year’s study of conditions 
in his school. 





teachers (4), there was a felt need for some 
type of ability grouping. 

The members of the faculty realized that 
there had been many attempts at ability 
grouping through the years. They began to 
study the problem and found that accord- 
ing to a recent study, 53 per cent of 1,598 
city school systems were using it. (14) They 
found that this type of grouping was more 
popular in larger cities (6) and that in 
1948, over 72 per cent of cities of more than 
100,000 population were using ability 
grouping. (14) 

There had been criticism of ability group- 
ing because it was not democratic and 
tended to inhibit all-round development of 
children. In some forms of ability grouping, 
children did not have the opportunity to 
work and play with other students whose 
personal, social, physical, and intellectual 
characteristics were different. (6,7,12) Stud- 
ies had shown that grouping could not re- 
move individual differences and that com- 
plete homogeneous grouping was impos- 
sible. (9) Research had raised many ques- 
tions and doubts about the value of ability 
grouping. (14) 

Other authors felt that some type of 
grouping was necessary because it made it 
possible to challenge all of the children. (13) 
Children’s ability differed, and some provi- 
sion needed to be made to provide for these 
differences. (11) The attitude that slow 
learners (who once failed) and fast learn- 
ers (who once skipped grades) should be 
promoted with their chronological age 
group had widened individual differences. 
(12) It had been found that ability group- 
ing could benefit both top and bottom 
groups by allowing the various groups to 
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progress at their own rate in a proper at- 
mosphere. (2,3) 

An answer to the belief that ability 
grouping may maladjust children was pro- 
vided by research which indicated that chil- 
dren associate with other children of simi- 
lar mental and intellectual characteristics. 
(13) Thus this situation would have ex- 
isted in either heterogeneous or ability 
grouped classes. 

Much of the criticism of ability grouping 
had been directed at the form used. Many 
believed that grouping should be done, but 
the nature of the grouping was not clear. 
(4) Since children vary in ability from sub- 
ject to subject, grouping should be done on 
the basis of specific subjects. (5) It had 
been suggested that each school should 
group according to its particular needs. (8) 

In view of the criticism of the whole-pro- 
gram type of ability grouping, it was de- 
cided that the seventh- and eighth-grade 
children would be grouped by ability in the 
subjects of English and arithmetic. The 
children were to remain in heterogeneously 
grouped subjects and home rooms except 
for these two subjects. For example, all 
eighth graders had English the second pe- 
riod, Instead of reporting to English as a 
home room, each group divided into as- 
The 


group of each home room reported to the 


signed ability-group sections. top 


advanced group, the middle section of each 


reported to the middle group, and the slow 
students in each reported to their group. At 
the end of the English period, the students 
reported to their next class as home-room 
units. During arithmetic period the same 
plan was used, but they were grouped ac- 
cording to ability in arithmetic. It was there- 
fore possible to be in the top group in Eng- 
lish and the bottom group in arithmetic as 
well as other combinations according to 
ability. 

The next problem was to decide how to 
group the children. Research had found 
that there were twenty-three or twenty-four 
ways to select children for groups. (g) The 
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whole program of ability grouping had 
been criticized because a single criterion 
such as an 1.Q. score had been used to divide 
children into groups. (1,10,13) 

Other authors (2,8,12,15) had _ sug- 
gested that a combination of criterion be 
used which might include some of the fol- 
lowing: the 1.Q., standardized achievement 
tests, counselor and teacher opinion, princi- 
pal’s judgment, and observation of work 
habits and achievement in the classroom. 

The opinion that the grouping should be 
done on the basis of standardized tests 
(3.4.5) was accepted, It was felt that the 
fairest type of grouping could be done by 
giving standardized tests in English and 
arithmetic. It was also felt, however, that 
some students might not perform well on 
the tests but might belong in a higher group 
than the test would indicate. A corrective 
factor was needed to allow for the errors 
that would occur in the testing. 

The idea of mobility among groups was 
advanced. This allowed students to advance 
to a faster group when it was indicated that 
they were performing at the top of their 
group and showed signs of being able to 
master the work of the next higher group. 
The same procedure was used to remove 
students to a lower group if they were not 
performing satisfactorily. They could have 
been changed at any time, but the majority 
of the changes took place at the end of the 
grading periods. Fewer changes took place 
as the school year progressed. Students had 
to make up work when advanced to a higher 
group. Whenever possible, a similar test 
was given to a person moving up to a higher 
class and a person being moved down to a 
lower one. The two teachers involved made 
all decisions regarding changing pupils. 
They were encouraged to have concrete re- 
sults to back their decisions. 

Each ability section basically covered the 
level of work of the children’s chronological 
grade. For example, the seventh-grade 
arithmetic sections covered the main parts 
of the textbook because it was felt that all 
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of the students must be prepared for high 
school. The lower group proceeded slower 
and used review and remedial methods. The 
middle group moved at a normal rate. The 
accelerated group had an enriched program 
but still covered the basic text. 

How should pupils be graded in such a 
program? Should the lowest student in the 
top group receive an F and the top student 
in the lower group an A? The planning 
group decided that the following procedure 
was to be followed in assigning grades: 

Students in the top class received either 
A or B, the middle group received either B 
or C, and the lower group received C, D, 
and F. Any teacher, however, could give any 
grade. A student in the middle group was 
moving up if he got an A, and a student in 
the top group was moving down if he got a 
C. It was felt that this type of grading would 
yield results approximating those normally 
given. 

The new program of ability grouping 
was discussed with parents at a P.T.A. study 
group at the beginning of the school year. 
The teachers also felt that it was necessary 
to explain the program thoroughly to the 
chik.. n in the ability-grouped classes and 
to members of the faculty who didn’t have 
ability-grouped classes. 

These presentations and the discussions 
which followed them helped to achieve 
understanding of and support for the new 
ability-grouping program. 

At the end of the year, the teachers evalu- 
ated the program. They unanimously be- 
lieved that the program was a success and 
should be continued. The teachers listed 
what they believed to be the advantages and 
disadvantages of the program. 

The advantages of the program were: 

(1) It wasn’t necessary to neglect the ad- 
vanced students while working with the ex- 
tremely slow students. 

(2) Grouping within the group was nec- 
essary but was of a narrower range. 

(3) Competition was much keener in the 
advanced group. 
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(4) There was little difficulty with disci- 
pline. 

(5) The interest of students in all groups 
was high. 

(6) Students in the low group felt that 
they could speak up without meeting ridi- 
cule. 

(7) The subject matter was geared to the 
level of the child because the range wasn't 
so wide as with the heterogeneous type of 
grouping. 

(8) More creative work took place be- 
cause there was less fear of ridicule in all 
classes. 

(9) Remedial activities were carried on 
without fear of having discipline problems 
in the rest of the class. 

(10) The children were happier because 
they could cope more easily with what the 
teacher expected them to do. 

The disadvantages of the program were: 

(1) The parents of the slow-group chil- 
dren were upset in some cases that their 
children were in such a group. 

(2) Pupils changing from class to class 
did not have the same instruction for the 
entire year. 

(3) Teachers had more plans to prepare 
because only one teacher could teach a sub- 
ject at a grade level. Instead of one teacher 
having to prepare one lesson plan to be 
used three times for eighth-grade English, 
three different teachers had to 
plans. 

(4) Many administrative problems were 
created by the program, including more 
testing and decisions regarding placement 
of children. 

Ability-grouping plans require more work 


prepare 


on the part of teachers because more plans 
have to be made. Dean Harold Shane of 
Indiana University stated that to make a 
particular plan of grouping work effectively, 
the staff of a school had to have the desire 
to make it work. (16) Dexter School had 
such a staff. 

By careful avoidance of undesirable ele- 
ments of ability grouping including whole- 
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program grouping, grouping by I.Q. alone, 
grouping by subjective evaluation, forcing 
teacher participation, rigidly adhering to 
initial class grouping, and drastically chang- 
ing grading systems, it was felt that a feasible 
solution to ability grouping had been 
achieved at Dexter School. 
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Organized Labor 


While we look to the federal government to deal 
with problems national in scope, we do not forget 
that local interest, local action, and local support 
will continue to be the foundation of our schools. 
In this connection, I have often thought that there 
is room for much better understanding between the 
schools and labor, an understanding that would 
benefit school administrators and teachers, students, 
labor, and the community as a whole. I feel that 
the aims and motives of organized labor have not 
understood in the 
labor may not have been suffi- 
ciently informed about the problems of the schools. 

Those responsible for administering and operat- 
ing our school systems should not hesitate to seek 
the cooperation of city and state central labor 
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and the Schools 


groups in bringing about greater understanding of 
school problems and support of necessary improve- 
ments. They will find in labor groups people with 
a direct interest in the schools in which their chil- 
dren are being educated, and a sympathetic under- 
standing of the problems of the teachers. 

I sincerely hope that both teachers and school 
administrators will take full advantage of oppor- 
tunities for support which exist in the labor move- 
ment. The schools deserve the assistance of every 
American and every group of Americans in over- 
coming existing deficits in the number of teachers 
and administrators and buildings and classrooms, 
and in meeting the growing demands which the 
future will bring.—P. L. Sremmcer in the North 
Central Association Quarterly. 





== FVENTS AND OPINIONS == 


LOYALTY OATH ABOLISHED: The 
board of education of the city of New York 
has abolished the written loyalty oath for 
graduating high-school seniors. This oath, 
reputed to be the only one of its kind in 
the country, was enacted in 1917 following 
the entry of the United States into World 
War I. It was never seriously challenged un- 
til last spring, when a succession of students 
refused to sign on the grounds of con- 
science, or on grounds the oath was “mean- 
ingless” and a form of coercion. This action 
invoked considerable comment by patriotic, 
veteran, and other pressure groups. 

According to 
John J. Theobald, the oath was “extracted 
under a threat”—sign it or no diploma—and 
was a poor way of developing “an under- 
standing or respect for” democratic values. 
The written oath required students to de- 
clare loyalty to the constitutions and gov- 
ernments of the state and nation. In its 
place the Ephebic Oath will be recited 
orally and without compulsion by graduat- 
ing high-school seniors. This pledge does 
not contain the word “loyalty” but binds 
students to “support and uphold” the con- 
stitutions and laws of the city, state, and 
nation. 

Those who have been agitating for the 
repeal of the written oath have felt that the 
millions of students who signed over the 
years had no idea what they were signing. 
Also, the singling out of high-school stu- 
dents for the signing of such an oath has 
been considered to be beyond reasonable 
comprehension. 


School 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT: In de- 
termining the ways and means by which 
schools mete out punishment to recalcitrant 
students, Dr. Lawrence E. Vredevoe, profes- 
sor of education at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, found that they 


Superintendent 


ranged from the use of a whip or rubber 
hose to complete disregard of misbehavior. 
Deploring either extreme, Professor Vrede- 
voe found the most effective punishment 
was the segregation of an offender from his 
friends and other students. While it was con- 
ceded that this method was often difficult to 
impose, segregation has merit when applied 
to the serious offender. This form of punish- 
ment was the most feared of all punitive 
measures. ““The troublemaker does not like 
to live alone and work with himself. When 
he is removed from contact with his gang, 
group, girl friend or just others, he soon 
longs to be back with the group.” The most 
effective form of segregation was that in 
which the student does not lunch with the 
others and has no contact with them be- 
tween classes time. 
Three major trends outside the schools 


or at dismissal 


have contributed to the current discipline 


problem, according to Vredevoe: 

(1) A breakdown in general agreement 
as to the rights and wrongs of conduct. 

(2) A growing tendency for the enforce- 
ment agent or agency to be “on trial” rather 
than the culprit. 

(3) The effect of the population expan- 
sion in uprooting families and concentrat- 
ing them in crowded industrial or commer- 
cial centers. 


PREMATURE DECISION MAKING: 
The average ninth-grade boy may begin to 
think about a vocation, but he does not 
have the ability to make the kind of “pre- 
vocational” decision that many schools re- 
quire of him, according to a study recently 
published by Teachers College of Columbia 
University. Professor Donald E. Super, di- 
rector of the study, said, “At about that age, 
boys and girls are required to make choices 
between . . . education for higher-level or 
for lower-level occupations; between educa- 
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tion for technical or for nontechnical fields 
and between general and vocational educa- 
tion.” 

Although the students tested knew much 
about the requirements of the work they 
were interested in, they had little informa- 
about work conditions. 
This suggested, the report said, that many 


tion duties and 
were aspiring to occupations which they 
might eventually find distasteful. Thus, tak- 
ing a ninth-grader’s choice of vocation at 
face value is a mistake. Instead, counseling 
at this stage should develop readiness for 
choice. 

This can be done by helping the boy to 
understand the personal, social, and other 
factors that have a bearing on educational 
and vocational decisions and how they may 
operate in his own vocational development. 
As stated in the report, factors contributing 
to greater vocational maturity included giv- 
ing students the opportunity “to broaden 
their horizons; to explore potentially chal- 
lenging but unfamiliar fields, and to experi- 
the that with 
achievement, recognition, and mastery.” 


ence satisfactions come 


GOOD TEACHERS: What are good 
teachers made of? 

Over a period of eight years while profes- 
sor of education at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, David G. Ryans col- 
lected information on the characteristics of 
6,000 teachers in 1,700 elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. His findings were published 
recently by the American Council on Edu- 
cation, a synopsis of which was printed by 
the New York Times. Ryans reported that 
teachers who rated highly in their classroom 
performance generally thought well of other 
people’s behavior and motives. They also 
showed strong interest in literature and the 
arts, participated in school and outside ac- 
tivities, considered themselves ambitious, 
and were initiators. 

On the other end of the scale, teachers 
who received low ratings were on the aver- 
age more critical of others, emphasized ex- 
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actness and “practical things’ and preferred 
activities which did not demand personal 
involvement. 

Other factors, including the objectives 
and attitudes of the students, the expecta- 
tions of the particular community, and the 
grade level and subject matter taught, have 
important bearing on whether a teacher is 
considered good or poor. However, Dr. 
Ryans, who now heads the department of 
educational psychology at the University of 
Texas, warned that the results of his study 
apply mainly to groups of teachers rather 
than individuals and should be taken with 
caution. 

We are prompted to repeat the initial 
question. What are good teachers made of? 


ODDS AND ENDS: e “We need the kind 
of man who can harness his exploding 
ideas into channels of concrete action,” said 
a Boston school board member who was 
describing the type of personality he would 
like as superintendent of schools. 

¢ High-school enrollments will increase 
by nearly 50 per cent during the 1960's, 
while college enrollments will increase by 
70 per cent. Nevertheless, 7.5 million young 
people entering the labor force during the 
1960's will not have completed high school. 
Two and a half million of these youths will 
not have completed even a grade-school edu- 
cation. 

e The federal government continues to 
turn over large amounts of surplus property 


to the states for educational purposes. Dur- 


ing a typical quarter of 1960, property for 
which the government paid close to $100 
million was made available for educational, 
health, and civil defense purposes. 

@ In each of the past five years, more than 
half a million babies have been born to 
teen-age parents. 

e There are four elements in good writ- 
ing: The force of your idea. The richness of 
your vocabulary. The clarity of your organ- 
ization. The smoothness of your sentences. 

JoserpH GREEN 





Heaven Help the Speaker! 


By J. D. McAULAY 


MANy Times, when I was young and 
knew no better, I wondered why speakers on 
a public platform would either look at a 
distant corner of the room where ceiling 
meets wall, as if fascinated by the weaving 
antics there of some busy spider, or gaze at 
the ceiling as if watching the gymnastics of 
some acrobatic housefly, or sight their eyes 
fixedly out the window as if intent upon 
reaching some distant Shangri-La beyond 
the blue horizon. Now I know. 

I had always been taught that a speaker 
keeps his eye directly on the audience, as if 
to hypnotize it by his power of concentrated 
thought. “Keep your eye focused on an in- 
dividual in one back corner of the audience, 
then occasionally shift it to his counterpart 
on the opposite side of the room. Speak di- 
rectly to these individuals and you'll have 
successfully accomplished the conveying of 
your ideas to the entire audience.” So said 
my instructor. But alas, after several years 
of much public speaking, I have lost faith 
in all instructors because either mine never 
had been on a public platform or, if she 
had, she completely magnetized the audi- 
ence by her overpowering personality and 
the profundity of her spoken word. 

When I gaze, as a speaker, into the eyes 
of individual members of the audience, my 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Here are some experiences of a “fin- 
ished” speaker that have practically 
nothing to do with education. Even so, 
we read and enjoyed them. Maybe you 
can go through this piece without the 
least bit of a smile, but we doubt it. 
The writer and speaker is associate 
professor of elementary education, 
The Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park (formerly State Col- 
lege), Pennsylvania. 





personality is shattered, my ideas are scat 
tered to the four corners of the globe, and I 
feel myself gradually dismembered limb 
from limb. 

I remember so well one of my very early 
experiences, speaking to a women’s club, | 
rigidly followed the instructions of my 
teacher. I was well prepared. I had re 
hearsed. I had had my hair cut and wore 
my most somber tie. As 1 began to speak I 
fixed my penetrating eye on a buxom ma- 
tron in the far corner of the salon. But she 
fixed me, as determinedly, with her eye, 
with the added advantage of a pair of vio- 
lently clicking knitting needles. Like Mad- 
ame Defarge her eye seemed to say, with 
every click of her needle, “Take that, you 
young radical,” and I felt my confidence 
oozing with every stab she made around the 
wool. In desperation I shifted my eye to the 
opposite corner of the room. But the lady 
seated there, most conspicuous in a large 
flopping hat covered with blood-red roses, 
was concentrated on her coffee cup, which 
she kept twisting in its saucer. She seemed 
to be muttering in an argument with her- 
self, which caused the hat and its roses to 
quiver and shiver as if in a breeze. This un- 
nerved me more than the knitting needles, 
so I concentrated my gaze on the empty cen 
ter aisle. At the conclusion of the speech 
the floppy hat came up to the platform and 
excitedly said “I just loved your talk,” and 
the knitting 
through the lobby, “Young man, you have a 


needles said, on my way 
lot to learn!” 

But I was undeterred. When I next spoke, 
to a gathering of college students, I again 
fixed my eye on the individual, a male, in 


the far back corner of the hall. The counter- 


part in the opposite corner was an empty 


gut half- 
way through my speech, the male on whom 


chair, so I had no trouble there. 
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I had sternly fixed my eye, rose from his 
chair, walked noisily down the outer aisle 
(he was shod in some sort of knee high, 
hobnailed, hunting boots) and made a 
grand exit out the door beside the stage— 
although he could have left by a door at the 
back of the hall. To add insult to injury, 
he noticeably slammed the door behind 
him. It was then I decided not to look at 
any one particular individual in the audi- 
ence. I would make my gaze all inclusive. 

But then this was no less disconcerting. 
Speaking for the first time after this resolve, 
on a heavy, hot afternoon in a closely 
crowded ballroom, I kept my eyes wander- 
ing over the entire audience. Suddenly I 
was attracted by a lady, with the face of a 
parrot, yawning, and as hefty a yawn I'd 
never seen. She yawned again, this time 
with an audible intake of breath. Then her 
neighbor yawned and to watch the conta- 
gion of that one yawn was complete fascina- 
tion, until, as I approached the emotional 
climax of my speech, horror of horrors, I 
felt myself yawning and did. 

I still determined to keep my eye on the 
entire audience. But it is surprising how 
easily one can be diverted from one’s inten- 
tion. One morning my eye was attracted to 
a bald-headed gentleman, whose crown 
shone like a Christmas tree decoration. He 
was nodding his head in assent to every- 
thing I said. His face gleamed as if he were 
about to play the part of Santa Claus. “Oh,” 
I said to myself, “this is the motivation I've 
long looked for.” But no sooner had this 
thought crossed my mind than his whole ex- 
pression changed. He shook his head from 
side to side like Nero’s when the Christians 
appealed for mercy and one would have 
thought the banks had suddenly failed, 
from the gloom and despair pictured on his 
face. I couldn’t take my eyes off him as my 
arguments became weaker and weaker and 
my voice more and more doubtful. 

I remember my attraction to three women 
in the audience giggling together behind 
their programs and I couldn't help but 
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wonder if they were giggling at me or over 
some joke one of the husbands had told the 
night before. Then there was the tall thin 
young man who kept shifting and turning, 
shuffling and squirming in his seat and I 
was intensely curious as to whether he had 
ants or wanted to make a speech. Again 
there was the silver-haired gentleman who 
kept frowning at me and licking his lips as 
if he would challenge me to a duel. But at 
the end of the evening my ego was com- 
pletely deflated when I heard him, quite 
vehemently say, “Let’s get out of here. I 
didn’t understand a thing he said.” I shall 
never forget my valiantly fighting through 
a speech as a howling baby was being 
handed down through the audience from 
its father at the back of a crowded hall to 
its mother seated in the very front row. It 
was then my determination to keep my eye 
on the audience seeped away in the thought, 
“What's the use?” 

However I think it was when I began to 
speak at high-school commencements that 
my whole attitude, like a chameleon, began 
to change toward public audiences. There 
was the night a huge bower of lilac, dog- 
wood, and tulip blossoms collapsed over the 
speaker's rostrum and I finished my speech 
looking like the Queen of the May. Another 
night, in the excitement of explaining how 
the graduates were knights in shining ar- 
mor, I quickly turned and knocked the prin- 
cipal’s toupee from his head with the sleeve 
of my academic gown. I understand the 
poor man never again sat directly beside a 
public speaker. Once I misunderstood the 
instructions and left my academic gown at 
home. But the mistress of the robes, at this 


particular high school insisted I wear a bor- 


rowed robe and mortarboard. Both were far 
too small. The latter sat on top of my head 
much like the apple on William Tell, Jr., 
and the robe fitted me as a juvenile night- 
gown would Sophie Tucker. What with the 
continued sliding of the mortarboard and 
the ripping at the seams of the gown as I 
gave the commencement address, no won- 
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der one student was heard to remark, “He 
looks like a freighter, splitting apart in mid- 
Atlantic.” 

This was nothing to the experience in a 
logging town in central Oregon on a hot 
early June night. My enthusiastic audience 
rolled empty beer cans down the sloping 
floor of the auditorium instead of applaud- 
ing. I would have been more appreciative if 
one or two of the cans had not been opened 
when they reached the speaker's platform. 

But the highlight in my change of atti- 
tude toward audiences was when I gave an 
impassioned and nobly sentimentalized 
commencement address in a crowded thea- 
ter. When I finished, the chairman of the 
school board arose to give a vote of thanks 
to the speaker. “We are very happy that you 
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could speak to us Mr—ah ah, what's your 
name, Mr. ...” He turned to me question- 
ingly, but I sat like a deaf mute. Not one 
person on that stage could tell him my 
name, nor did any help come from the audi- 
ence. 

It is no wonder, then, that recently, when 
I was suddenly asked to give the Lord's 
Prayer before a vast Scout jamboree in Aus- 
tralia, I took one look at the multitude and 
my mind became a complete vacuum. Al- 
though I’ve led or followed the Lord's 
Prayer thousands of times, all I could think 
of was “God Save the Queen.” 

So now I too, as a speaker, look at the 
upper corners of the room, at the ceiling, 
out the window—any where but directly at 
the audience. 


The Hypercritical Oath 


“I do solemnly swear, by Aristotle's beard and 
my oldest tweed jacket, that I will be loyal to the 
liberal arts college and just and generous to its 
members who are in the profession of education; 
that I will lead my life in a stoic manner and pre- 
sent my chosen body of subject matter and the abso- 
lute values it implies without being influenced by 
current social problems; that into whatsoever edu- 
cational institution I shall enter, it shall be for the 
perpetuation of the classical subjects to the utmost 
of my power; I pledge to hold myself aloof from the 
individuals trained in educational methods, from 
the students and their needs, and from the tempting 
of others into the field of education by making it 
appear to be a satisfying profession; I will exercise 
my skill so as to make my students frustrated and 
disheartened because only that which is difficult to 
learn is worthwhile, and since the true purpose of 


education is to create an intellectual elite, I agree 
to set my scholastic standards so high that I cause 
a majority of the students to drop from my class 
or preferably from school; I will give no considera- 
tion to the fact that individuals are different nor 
will I in any way indicate that interest and motiva 
tion have an effect on learning, and I will ignore 
the research which shows that 80 percent of the facts 
I teach are forgotten. Since practical education is 
not respectable, I further resolve to perform no 
act which directly will help a student become a 
better citizen or more effective in his present life, 
even to prevent crime or delinquency, and even if 
solicited, never admit, far less suggest, that colleges 
of education or ‘educationists’ have value; finally I 
swear that whatsoever I shall see or hear that is 
good in public schools, I will keep inviolably 
secret."—WittiAM C. Mitier in Overview. 





Music and the School Library 


By ALICE A. BURKHARDT 


No LIBRARY re- 
served for research for the English and so- 
Like an 
stretches its tentacles, reaching into every 
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cial studies classes. octopus it 
field of learning including also the sciences, 
the foreign languages, the commercial sub- 
jects, the athletic program, the manual arts, 
and the fine arts. Each subject furnishes 
endless opportunities for self-discovery, new 
impressions, growth, success, an appeal to 
the finer senses and emotions, the love of the 
beautiful. So the writer hereby attempts to 
present an example of the correlation of 
music and the library, for music also needs 
the library for fuller enrichment. 

Many adults recall the music instruction 
in their early educational experience with 
little satisfaction. It probably consisted of 
learning to read music, to sing in groups 
the familiar two-, three, or four-part songs 
found in graded music books, and the folk, 
patriotic, and holiday songs and hymns. 
The few with strong voices sang for special 
programs, and those who had private instru- 
ment lessons constituted an orchestra. That 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

The author is librarian of the West 
Springfield (Massachusetts) Senior 
High School. She describes, and theo- 
rizes about, co-operation between mu- 
sic teacher and librarian in expanding 
the music horizons of secondary-school 
students. 

We believe it is true that radio and 
television have had a great role in mu- 
sic education. Sometimes it may be 
what classicists regard as the least mus- 
ical kind of music. But there are more 
students today who know more about 
the works of Mozart, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Rachmaninoff, and Smetana 
than we did when we were in high 
school. Music is on the up! 





was the music education of yesterday; no 
background of appreciation, no realization 
of the beauty of musical compositions, no 
sense of the far-reaching value and of the 
power of rhythm in the lives of people. 

In the modern school, how different! 
Through the combined efforts of music 
teacher and librarian, pupils may find a 
richer and fuller life if they are inspired to 
explore, through well-planned lesson pro- 
cedures, the development of the universal 
language of mankind. 

The possibilities of such research are 
boundless. In the upper grades, classes show 
intense enthusiasm in studies about musical 
instruments, of ways in which music has in- 
fluenced people in every part of the world, 
of special music of individual countries, 
music of historical events, musical plays, 
music and poetry, musical records, radio 
programs, television entertainments, lives of 
composers, music of worship—all these may 
enter into the course of study when the mu- 
sic teacher, co-operatively planning with the 
the pupils for library enrichment, promotes 
purposeful learning, thereby extending new 
interests. 

Here, now, are some concrete illustra- 
tions of extending interest in the music 
classes. To launch the possibilities of re- 
search, a discussion took place in regard to 
music references in the school library. Of 
course, the encyclopedias were mentioned 
as always dependable, but where else? Then 
the pupils thought of possible sources. They 
would consult the information file; the dic- 
tionary would have definitions and some 
pictures; and the librarian would know of 
some others. There was one way to learn 
how many sources actually were housed in 
the library. It was decided that the pupils, 
working individually or in pairs, would take 
inventory of the number of different refer- 
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ences to music. Like bees in pursuit of the 
honey in clover, they delved into books, 
pamphlets, and periodicals. Soon their en- 
thusiasm developed into a contest, as they 
compared with each other the length of 
their lists. After a few days, the supply ex- 
hausted, their reports were proudly pre- 
sented in the music period, with special 
recognition being given to the most success- 
ful, a pair of girls having a list of sixty- 
three references. Consequently, the class 
knew that there did exist in their compara- 
tively small library enough informational 
material to make further study possible and 
extensive. 

On one occasion, after a community con- 
cert presented by a nationally famous or- 
chestra, there were questions about the in- 
struments of the orchestra. Were all of the 
existing instruments in that group? Have 
instruments changed over a period of time? 
How did this variety originate? Question 
after question arose. The teacher of music 
recognized here an aroused curiosity result- 
ing in a desire to learn—to get answers to 
questions. Periods of library research, with 
written and oral reports, and follow-up class 
periods were the result, each pupil having 
selected an instrument upon which to re- 
port. Only the librarian, who assisted the 
eager searchers, could fully appreciate the 
enthusiasm the the 
youngsters as they became intrigued by the 


and satisfaction of 
undreamed of new knowledge about music 
makers—one of the happy rewards known 
only to library educators. 

Noble examples stir us to noble actions, 
and so biography is a powerful form of lit- 
erature. It may inspire the reader in every 
field of endeavor. Great composers, great 
musicians, masters of art, these, too, should 
be acquaintances of the young that they 
may have a deeper appreciation of the her- 
itage of music. Beethoven, Haydn, Grieg, 
Mozart, Tchaikovsky, these should not be 
mere names but rather symbols of great 
struggles with their consequent accomplish- 
ments and gifts to humanity for everlasting 
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enjoyment. Love for the works of these 
great benefactors of mankind must be in- 
spired; the true teacher of the arts, by his 
own deep appreciation and inspiration, 
transmits his sense of these values to his 
pupils by his admiration. Thus he makes 
the great musicians live, and the biogra- 
pher furnishes the material to enrich his 
class discussions. And so, pupils, in pursuit 
of reports upon musicians of their choice, 
read biographies and found, also in the 
library, pictures to illustrate their re- 
ports, and gave talks to their classmates, 
having, music 
played by the teacher and by records, Thus 
they shared a profound respect for men 


in addition, appropriate 


of immortal greatness. Again, related ex- 
periences—the library and librarian giving 
service, the music teacher helping others 
to find a richer and fuller life, and the pu- 
pils discovering new materials and develop- 
ing intellectual interests. 

The world of music! Every country has 
made its contribution. Our America, too, 
has added to the rhythmical enchantment. 
This idea started a class thinking. Of what 
has America to boast? This then is another 
central 
situation launched, a possibility for a clus- 


theme—a unit—a library-learning 
ter of related experiences. The alert music 
teacher recognized the opportunity, and, 
guided by his own teaching procedures, 
with suggestions from the class, listed many 
phases of American music: Indian music, 
folk songs, sea chanties, American compos- 
ers, Broadway musicals, American hymns, 
TV and radio tunes, to mention a few. For 
this lesson, groups were organized with 
chairmen and secretaries. Conferences with 


the librarian, and scheduling of library re- 


search periods followed. Pupils worked dili- 
gently during library periods, before and 
after school, and in class organizing the ma- 
terials and the information gathered. Again, 
as in other lessons, all library tools came 
into use: the card catalogue, the reference 
books, other information books, biogra- 
phies, the vertical file, periodicals—each 
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contributed to the work in hand. Every 
group, trying to present the most compre- 
hensive and most attractively illustrated unit 
of work, read extensively, discussed, out- 
lined, organized, made bibliographies, did 
creative art work, and presented finally such 
attractive results that they received high 
praise from their teacher. Subsequently, 
the researchers had the great satisfaction of 
seeing their work exhibited and publicized. 
Another example of a highly profitable 
learning experience, growth in apprecia- 
tion, and deep satisfaction for pupils, mu- 
sic teacher, and librarian, 

Yes, music, too, needs the library. The 
foregoing lessons, briefly outlined, are in- 
dicative of the many other ways in which 
the library can function in co-operation 
with the teaching of music. Library teach- 
ing, unlike other subjects in the curriculum, 
does not stand as an entity by itself. It de- 
pends for success upon integration with 
other courses of study. It also depends upon 
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an appreciative faculty aware of the li- 
brary services, all working together toward 
the objectives of the school. The writer was 
fortunate to have in the same school a 
teacher of music, Bruce Purrington, to 
whom she is indebted for these lessons, for 
he recognized the contribution of the de- 
velopment of library skills as they function 
in musical growth, and thus he integrated 
library instruction with musical responsive- 
ness in his classes. Fortunate, indeed, is the 
librarian who can have many teachers who 
sense the functional value of the library in 
the educational program. Even though only 
one teacher has the idea, his enthusiasm 
will spread to others, and the librarian’s ef- 
forts at salesmanship may be measurably 
lessened. Many teachers have had no 
teacher-training course in library values and 
integration; therefore, the librarian is 
obliged to carry on a constant program of 
promotion to bring faculties to the realiza- 
tion that every subject needs the library. 


Effective Drill 


By James K. DUNCAN 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


We know that purposeful drill is more effective 
than drill without a purpose, We know also that 
’ drill on meaningful material is better than drill 
on material which is not meaningful. In addition 
we know that drill distributed over a number of 
short periods of appropriate length is better than 
the same amount concentrated in one long period. 

When all of these conditions obtain, we can ex- 
pect our drills to be effective, but they may or may 
not be tedious. They may or may not be interest- 
ing to the students. 

The old-fashioned spelldown was a form of drill. 
Competition had been added to it. For most stu 
dents it was the competition which made it fun. 
Everybody spelled to himself each word as it was 
given. They all drilled. It was the addition of the 
game idea and the notion of competition which 
made it fun. 


Starting with a drill which is basically purpose- 
ful to the student, which 
meaningful to him and which is scheduled over a 
number of periods of appropriate length, the 
teacher can add to that drill the elements to keep 
it from being tedious. 

Incorporate the drill activity into a game. Serve 
the drill to the student as a series of puzzles. Set 
the drill up in test form and give it as a pretest. 
Sometimes material to be drilled will lend itself to 
presentation through creative activity as charts. 
Friends can often drill friends. 

This is not a question of sugar-coating learning. 
It is a question of facing the fact that drill is often 
tedious and therefore less effective. Good teaching, 
teaching “so they won't forget,” calls for the addi- 
tion of something to the drill activity to avoid the 
tedium. 


is on material that is 





LIBRARY PAGES 


By LOUISE L. KLOHN 


WALK INTO A SCHOOL LIBRARY and you 
will find students behind the circulation 
desk, in the workroom, and at the shelves. 
These students are library pages. In the 
school program, they may be taking work 
with or without credit. Their academic sta- 
tus, no matter whether the course has re- 
ceived official recognition, is usually 
questionable in the eyes of the administra- 
tor. He thinks that library pages are “killing 
time” in an effort to avoid stiffer courses, 
that they are puttering around with activi- 
ties that require no real instruction. Even 
inferior students, he reasons, can do library 
work. Therefore program poor students 
into library. They can perform such trivial 
jobs as stamping out books, pasting pockets, 
answering telephones, running errands, and 
putting away books, magazines, and pam- 
phlets. The experience may do students of 
this caliber good since they will fill minor 
clerical positions in later life. 

Some administrators temper this judg- 
ment with a grain of mercy—from the li- 
brarian’s point of view. Their attitude to- 
ward the library is colored by their personal 
love for books and awareness of the intel- 
lectual resources dormant in them. They 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Here we have the second article on 
the library in this issue. Few teachers 
or administrators will question the as- 
sumption that the aes is the base 
on which college-bound youth can 
build the skills and information indis- 
pensable to his educational future. If a 
student cannot plumb the resources of 
the library, how can he capitalize on 
his self-development as a learner? By 
this time, you have gathered that li- 
brary pages refer to people, not books. 
The author is librarian at Bryant Jun- 
ior High School in Minneapolis. 





program average students into the library 
with a feeling of benevolence. The library 
page, they concede, may acquire some good 
reading habits by being close to books. The 
library is a good atmosphere for a student 
to be in. Perhaps he can pick up something 
beneficial. But this administrator hesitates 
to commit himself to more than this vague 
general acceptance of the library course. 

There are administrators who recognize 
that a course in library is a source of en- 
richment for gifted students. Are there any 
who admit that not the average but the best 
students should be programed into the li- 
brary? 

The library is in a unique position to of- 
fer the academically minded student an op- 
portunity to acquire information and skills 
indispensable to his entire educational pro- 
gram. It can help him to understand the 
organization of knowledge by means of sys- 
tems of classification and the manner in 
which these systems are applied to the ar- 
rangement of books. It can introduce him 
to the card catalogue and explain the sig- 
nificance of the information on the cards, 
important to successful research. It can ac- 
quaint him with indexes, dictionaries, en- 
cyclopedias, and other reference sources, 
thereby helping him to acquire an aware- 
ness of the varied and numerous tools at the 
disposal of the scholar. An intimate knowl- 
edge of the parts of books and the ability to 
prepare bibliographies can be developed. 
Only those who have learned of the exist- 
ence of this wealth of resources in a library 
and only those who have acquired the abil- 
ity to tap these resources can really ap- 
preciate the values of a library course. 

The fact that many college students and 
even those of graduate rank reach these ad- 
vanced stages without such knowledge indi- 
cates that incidental teaching and use of the 
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library in the usual secondary sequence are 
not sufficient even for good students. A col- 
lege student who takes a general course in 
library skills in his freshman year, where it 
is usually offered, realizes with a shock all 
that he has missed. And this student is not 
one who will major or minor in library 
work. All that he wants is to use the library 
as an intelligent patron. Colleges and uni- 
versities have long realized that the needs 
of students have not been met on the sec- 
ondary level and have had to set up courses 
to help students learn their way around li- 
braries. 

There are many possibilities for setting 
up a course for library pages in the second- 
ary school. In the junior high school, such 
a course can lay a foundation for more ad- 
vanced work in the senior high school. A 
sequence of two courses need not be con- 
sidered too much for the gifted high-school 
graduate. At this point, some administrators 
may say that not all librarians offer courses 
of instruction in library skills, that instead 
they have students spend their time on the 
petty jobs that have to be done, such as 
shelving, charging out books, and pasting 
pockets. This criticism is true. Many dis- 
couraged librarians, working with students 
who have no enthusiasm for learning, do 
restrict their courses to library chores. Some- 
one has to do these chores, and students are 
the only personnel available. Until librar- 
ians are given gifted students to work with, 
why should they attempt to teach non- 
academic students academic skills? But this 
situation, deplorable as it is, does not have 
to remain so. 

A course for gifted library pages in the 
junior high school has been tried and found 
to be very satisfactory. A compromise be- 
tween study and work is part of the plan. 
Two students are assigned to the library 
each period. During the first half hour, one 
student works at the circulation desk on his 
library textbook. He is able to charge out 
books without seriously interrupting his 
study. While he is thus engaged in learning 
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about reference materials and other library 
resources, his partner is performing library 
chores. The shelving of books, magazines, 
and pamphlets when undertaken by a re- 
sponsible student can become a valuable 
educational experience. A gifted student 
through his own initiative profits greatly by 
this close contact with the materials of 
learning, which he is thus tempted to sample 
on his own. Also for him, shelving books is 
practical experience for what he is learning 
theoretically about classification. Often his 
chores are finished before the half hour is 
up, and he is free to read independently or 
to work on his library textbook. At the end 
of this first half hour, these students change 
places. 

The library textbook that forms a basis 
for instruction is Library Manual; a Study- 
Work Manual of Lessons on the Use of 
Books and Libraries (5th ed.) by Marie A. 
Toser, published by the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany. This ninety-four-page manual is a 
good introduction to the subject for begin- 
ners. For this reason it is especially recom- 
mended for junior-high or for senior-high 
students who have had no previous course. 
The eleven chapters contain brief but neces- 
sary elementary information that becomes a 
foundation for later work. At the end of 
each chapter are exercises requiring a prac- 


tical application of what has been learned. 


Accompanying the manual are a “Teacher's 
Key” to furnish answers for correction of the 
exercises and in a separate envelope four 
quizzes and a final examination. 

In addition to the Manual, students study 
How to Use the Readers’ Guide to Periodi- 
cal Literature and Other Indexes published 
by the H. W. Wilson Company. The expla- 
nation of the Readers’ Guide, though con- 
densed, is complete. Twenty-six questions 
on this index follow the explanation. Other 
indexes are then touched upon. For them, 
the librarian needs to provide supplemen- 
tary information. 

Having reached this point in the junior- 
high-school course, each student elects an in- 
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dependent project. He may undertake to 
analyze all the reference books in the li- 
brary collection, preparing reports accord- 
ing to specifications established by the li- 
brarian; he may decide to compile a com- 
plete bibliography on a favorite subject, us- 
ing not only the resources of his school li- 
brary but also those of all the other librar- 
ies open to him in the community; he may 
choose to familiarize himself with audio- 
visual materials on a subject, thereby learn- 
ing more about microfilm and microcards, 
records, tapes, and other aids that as a fu- 
ture college library user he will encounter. 
The possibilities for these extra projects are 
unlimited and will suggest themselves to 
gifted students during the course of their 
study of the Manual. 

One requirement for all library pages in 
this course is a visit to the public library 
and to at least one of its branches. Reports 
required after these visits include observa- 
the of the 
available special collections, and of the loca- 


tions of classification system, 
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tion of reference tools, including indexes. 
Some special use of the card catalogue is as- 
signed. The assistance that signs, displays, 
and exhibits give observant patrons is 
stressed. 

When the school library is near university, 
college, and special libraries, field trips 
made under the librarian’s supervision are 
found to be profitable. 

Even from this brief survey, the values of 
specific library instruction for outstanding 
high-school students are apparent. At a time 
when the educational system is being ana- 
lyzed for the attention it gives to young 
people of ability, some thought should be 
given to the significant opportunities that 
are lying unnoticed in the library program. 
Our future scientists, authors, artists, musi- 
cians, statesmen, and philosophers cannot 
do without the resources of libraries. They 
will never uncover them unless they are 
able to find their way around our store- 
houses of knowledge. They themselves must 
become at home in the library sphere. 


Some Guiding Principles 


There are guiding principles for extending edu- 
cational opportunities for academically able students 
that can apply to all students and can take on rich, 
new meanings for parents and teachers alike. Par- 
ents can find new reasons for visiting schools and 
new purposes for conferences with teachers other 
than discussing what boys and girls aren't doing or 
can't do. 

1. Educational experiences which boys and girls 
have should become more thorough, have more 
depth, and take on more meaning in terms of the 
concepts they require. 

2. Additional or extended experience should be 
open to able boys and girls in all fields either as 
research or as so-called creative activities. 

3- Habitual, ways of 
doing things in the classroom should be minimized. 

4. The creative attitude should be stimulated 


routinized, workbookish 


on the part of boys and girls toward what they can 
do on their own in providing for their intellectual 
and social development. 

5. Special aptitudes in boys and girls should be 
searched out, fostered, and developed in a broad 
community framework of understanding the en- 
richment, acceleration, and extension of learning 
experiences. 

6. Problems of social adjustment (mental health) 
should receive careful consideration in aiding the 
development of boys and girls. 

7. Parents, teachers, community leaders and legis- 
lators should work very closely in planning for more 
adequate educational opportunities in the future, 
and should capitalize on the ground swell of public 
interest in improving educational procedures.— 
Cuartes H. Dent and MArsHEL AsHLEY in the 
Texas Journal of Secondary Education. 
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The High School Band Director's Hand- 
book by W. Crype Duva.i. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960. 209 
pages, $4.50. 

The band director responsible for'developing 
an outstanding organization in today’s perfor- 
mance concepts is headed for failure if he sees 
his role limited to conducting and giving instru- 
mental lessons. “Rather,” says the author, “he is 
a combination of five people: musician, teacher, 
youth worker, administrator, and showman.” 

From his perspective as director of music edu- 
cation of the public schools of Norfolk County, 
Virginia, and his background of nine years’ serv- 
ice as band leader at the Norview High School, 
Mr. Duvall has written an easy-to-read overview 
of the modes of attack needed in the high-school 
band leader's building tasks. Its light format 
and style help to convey the intended message 
that the fast-paced, yet clearly organized, spirit 
within the personality of the band director is a 
necessary intangible. This is the key for putting 
the myriad details of the field to work in the 
actual production of a successful musical pro- 
gram. 

Because of its stark recognition of the need 
for a band director to develop measurable re- 
sults—even to suggesting methods of control over 
students who do not produce—this book helps 
fill a gap in the profession. Despite its short- 
comings and its inconsistencies with some prem- 
ises of accepted philosophies of general educa- 
tion, the handbook can serve the administrators 
or music supervisors by providing a “self-help” 
to be issued to any inexperienced or confused 
high-school band leaders under their jurisdic- 
tion.. The ambitious young band leader can find 
therein many clues for the functional direction 
of his energies, provided he can be selective and 
avoid using the author's subjectivity as the only 
criteria for self-evaluation. 

BERNARD BAccs 


Educational Ideals in American Society by 
Ropert E. Mason. Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon, Inc., 1960. 337 pages, $4.68. 
Robert Mason presents both an able apologia 

for the experimentalist approach in education 

and life, and a stimulating challenge for the ex- 
tension of its methodology, found in the tenets 
of the exercise of critical intelligence. He pre- 
sents a platform for a stoutly secular, nonpoliti- 
cal public school wherein common learnings 


find a basis in science; where young people may 
enjoy themselves; where a firm morality, 
grounded in the method of critical intelligence, 
is to be developed; and where the school respects 
the values of the people. 

Brief historical generalization precedes the 
discussion of the “New Education” and the com- 
parative positions of its detractors. In presenting 
these latter critics, Mason excludes those of more 
questionable scholarship and motive and pre- 
sents, with sympathy and appreciation, the 
thinking of selected “intellectuals, artists and 
saints” of the Great Tradition, even though they 
be opposed to his pluralistic outlook, a “world 
view that no world view is possible.” 

Mason discusses the indebtedness of the New 
Education to the movements favoring a science 
of education, a child-centered school, and social 
reconstruction. However, he feels that undue 
emphasis upon any one of these elements vitiates 
the real strength of the New Education. This 
education is experience centered, though hold- 
ing for an experience rendered more meaning- 
ful through an understanding of its rootage in a 
past rich in dependable generalizations and 
tested ideas. 

The format of the book is both novel and at- 
tractive, avoiding the textbook appearance. The 
chapter-end notes, written in a free, editorial 
manner, are at least as interesting as the text 
proper. This is a valuable book for the teacher 
who wants to understand better the mid-century 
conflict over education’s aims and who would 
like to read a valid present-day interpretation of 
the New Education, 

S. A. MoorHEAp 


Philosophy for American Education by 


KENNETH |i. HANSEN. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960. 310 pages, 
$5.50. 

This book places proper focus on the function 
of educational philosophy. There is a consistent 
contention that good educational practice will 
be the reflection of a purposeful philosophy of 
education. This does not mean that all class- 
room teaching is necessarily based on a distin- 
guishable educational philosophy, but it does 
hold that if such be the case, learning experi- 
ences will be purposeful, coherent, and consist- 
ent. 

The author calls attention to the various 
philosophic theories that are pertinent to edu- 
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cation. He lists these under three headings: 
idealism, realism, and pragmatism. He ties these 
three groups into contemporary theories of 
education. He might have limited the listing to 
two groups since the total effect on classroom 
procedure of idealism and realism is about the 
same. 

If there is any doubt in the reader's mind that 
the era of progressive education is closed, Han- 
sen dispels it. He makes a critical analysis of 
pragmatism as the philosophy of the progressives 
and finds it wanting in many respects. He points 
to the need for a philosophy that might be 
identified as the American philosophy of edu- 
cation. He suggests as a title, “empirical ideal- 
ism.” This would be an open-ended theory that 
would be empirical in base and pragmatic in 
outlook. 

This book should be recommended reading 
for students of education. It has particular value 
for the student who needs a quick, but fairly 
comprehensive, summary of the place of phi- 
losophy in education. While it may be repeti- 
tious at times, it performs a service in the simpli- 
fication of philosophic theories, It points to the 
need for a definite philosophic concept to guide 
effective educational practice. 

Decmas F, MILLER 


Evaluative Criteria, 1960, National Study 
of Secondary ‘School Evaluation. Wash- 
ington 6, D.C.: American Council on 
Education, 1960. 376 pages, $5.00. 

The Evaluative Criteria is the official instru- 
ment for appraising secondary schools developed 
by the National Study of Secondary School Eval- 
uation (formerly the Cooperative Study of Sec- 
ondary School Standards). It is used for ap- 
praisals by the New England Association, the 
Middle States Association, the North Central 
Association, the Southern Association, the North 
west Association, and the Western Association. 

This is the third decennial 
Evaluative Criteria; the first and second were 
produced under date lines of 1940 and 1950. 
Anyone who has followed the former editions 
will have no difficulty recognizing the new one. 
The similarities far outweigh the differences. 

The man most responsible for the current 
Evaluative Criteria is Roderic D. Matthews of 
the University of Pennsylvania. He served as d 
rector of the revision program for the National 
Study of Secondary School Evaluation. In plan 
ning the revision, he and his committee made 
use of a variety of information and judgments, 
coming from such sources as administrators of 
evaluated schools, members of visiting commit- 


edition of the 
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tees, state and regional leaders in evaluation, ed- 
ucational organizations national in scope, and 
previous contributors to the Evaluative Criteria 
planning. With this information in hand, thirty- 
seven experts worked long and diligently in the 
summer of 1958 to plan for the new guide. 

rhe general format of the book and the pro- 
cedures it indicates are similar to previous edi- 
tions. The major emphasis can be summarized 
by this quotation from page g of the manual: 
“the Study has developed a proved way of recog- 
nizing that schools which are quite different may 
be equally good. This involves the basic princi- 
ple that a school should be evaluated in terms 
of what it is striving to accomplish (its philoso- 
phy and objectives) and in terms of the extent 
to which it is meeting the needs of the students 
who are enrolled or for whom it is responsible.” 
The evaluation described includes a self-evalua- 
tion (using the Evaluative Criteria as a guide), 
a visit by a team of experts who judge the school 
against its stated objectives, reports by the com- 
mittee to the school, and suggested follow-up 
activities by the school. 

The major changes in the 1960 edition in- 
clude provision for a less structured approach to 
the development of philosophy and objectives as 
well as fewer items which would place the 
unique or unusual school at a disadvantage in 
the evaluation of it. Sections on health services, 
distributive education, driver education, and 
religion have been added. The library section 
has been expanded to include audio-visual serv- 
ices. 

Greater been given to co- 
operative work programs in agriculture, to 
business education, distributive education, di- 
versified occupations, and work experience. The 
emphasis has been changed from evaluation to 
description of teachers. More stress has been 
placed on the junior-high-school portion of the 
secondary program, 


attention has 


Rosert W. BritTre.y 


Business Management of Local School Sys- 
tems by STEPHEN J. KNEZEvICH and JOHN 
Guy Fow kes. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1960. 328 pages, $9.00. 

This book is a comprehensive text and basic 
manual on the business management of local 
school systems. The authors point out in the be- 
ginning that although school business manage- 
ment is only a means to an end—the realization 
of educational objectives—these objectives can 
usually be attained adequately only when proper 
attention is given to careful financial manage- 
ment. 
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In an early chapter the meaning and the im- 
portance of the educational budget are discussed 
at considerable length. (The term “fisco-educa- 
tional planning” is used to denote the type of 
continuous planning involving both educational 
and financial consideration which the authors 
recommend.) Detailed suggestions are given for 
making the budget document, presenting the 
budget for adoption, administering it, and then 
evaluating it. 

In similar fashion subsequent chapters treat in 
detail such subjects as school accounting sys 
tems, management of school income, the pur 
chasing and management of school supplies and 
equipment, salary schedules and payroil man- 
agement, accounting for school expenditures, 
auditing, and unit cost analysis. Further chapters 
consider financial reporting, managing student 
body funds, school indebtedness and capital out 
lay financing, operation and maintenance of 
school plants, accounting for school property, 
school insurance, and managing school transpor- 
tation and food services. Each chapter includes 
a thorough discussion of the meaning and sig- 
nificance of the topics being considered. In ad- 
dition there are numerous suggestions and il- 
lustrations to help an administrator put the 
various recommendations into practice. At the 
end of each chapter there are a brief summary, 
a set of study questions, and a list of selected 
references. Throughout the book the similarities 
and differences in certain business practices used 
in schools and in private concerns are pointed 
out. Frequent reference is made to recent re- 
search studies, especially those of the United 
States Office of Education. Many illustrations 
are drawn from actual school practices and from 
the writings of practicing school administrators. 

The book should be an excellent textbook for 
a course in school business management and a 
useful manual for a superintendent of schools 
or a school business manager. 

Byron L. WESTFALI 


General Drafting (gd ed.) by Verne C. 
FRYKLUND and FRANK Roy KEPLER. 
Bloomington, Ill: McKnight and Me 
Knight Publishing Co., 1960. 204 pages, 
$3.40. 

A textbook is primarily a source of informa 
tion. How this information is presented is a 
very important factor to a tenth grader. A stu- 
dent at this level must be supplied with inform 
ative reading of short duration, clear explana- 
tions, and simple projects to apply the informa 
tion presented. The most important feature of 
this textbook is the short and direct informa- 
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tive parts. Each lesson takes only a fraction of 
the time of some present texts and still sup- 
plies complete information on the various top- 
ics of mechanical drawing 

The physical appearance of the text is accept- 
the illus- 
trations are complete as far as theory is con- 
cerned. The problems presented for solution by 
the students fulfill the practice part of the 
course 

The text excellent for the first 
quarter of the tenth grade. It is a time saver 


able printed matter, easy on the eye; 


would be 


for the student as far as reading is concerned. 
I should like to use the book for both the ex- 
ploratory program and th first quarter of the 
tenth year. 

PauL Rusy 


Our Living Government by Joun H. HaAer- 
NER, Harowtp R. Bruce, and Rosert K. 
Carr. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co., 
1g60. 679 pages, $4.96. 


Modern democratic government being the 
diversified and complex thing that it is, there 
is no room or reason to quibble about the pos- 
sible pitfalls one could encounter when writing 
a book on the subject. Indeed, the student as 
well as the instructor, or even the casual reader, 


must rejoice if he can find a book which offers 
some of the good things that this book offers. 

Unlike too many books on the subject, this 
work does not present a dreary appearance and 
it does provide small but important tips, aids, 
and directions. The marginal boxes indicating 
a truly good chart organization at the back of 
the book are an instance of this. In fact, the 
illustrations, pictures, and drawings throughout 
the book are much average. The 
chapter introductory and the sum- 
maries are generally excellent. The questions 
and projects at the ends of the chapters would 
seem to provide excellent supplementary ma- 
terial. 

Divided into ten units, plus an epilogue 
about the character of this government, the text 
comprises twenty-eight chapters ranging in sub- 
ject matter from the need for government to 
raising funds for it and its international rela- 
tions. This reviewer always wonders, as he hopes 
many classroom teachers do, about the advisa 
bility, much less the possibility, of covering ade- 
quately so much territory in one book for one 
course. Clearly, it would be possible in attempt 
ing to do justice to the matter that the authors 
might fall into the great pit of generalizations; 
this fault can be observed occasionally in this 


above the 
materials 
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text. If the book is designed particularly as an 
introductory, survey kind of instrument, then 
one would have to go far to find a better one at 
the moment. As a text for the final years of 
secondary school, however, the teacher might 
find instances of the lack of definitiveness. 

Still, this reviewer abides by his opening 
paragraph; so much of value is offered here that 
instructors in this field should certainly inves- 
tigate this book. 

RICHARD C,. HENDERSON 


Who’s Who 
Among Our Reviewers 


Dr. Baggs is director of music faculties in the 
public schools of Bergenfield, New Jersey, and 
lecturer in music education at Fairleigh Dickin- 
son University. 

Dr. Brittell is associate dean of the School of 
Education at the University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Henderson is a counselor at Clay Senior 
High School, Oregon, Ohio, and a former teacher 
of English in secondary schools in Michigan, 
Minnesota, and Ohio. 

Dr. Miller is director of the University High 
School, West Virginia University, Morgantown, 
and a member of the editorial board of The 
Clearing House. 

Dr. Moorhead is acting dean of the School of 
Education at the University of Mississippi. 

Mr. Ruby is machine design instructor at the 
Bergen County Vocational and Technical High 
School, Hackensack, New Jersey. 

Dr. Westfall is professor of education at the 
Indiana State Teachers College in Terre Haute, 
Indiana. 


Books Received 


From Harcourt Brace and Co., 
Third Ave., New York 17, N.Y.: 

Four English Novels (Pride and Prejudice, Pick- 
wick Papers, The Return of the Native, and 
The Secret Sharer) edited by J. B. Priesttey 
and O. B. Davis, 1960. 789 pages, $3.76. 

Novels for Adventure (Kidnapped, Les 

Misérables, Messer Marco Polo, and Green 

EpMUND FULLER and 
OLGA ACHTENHAGEN, 1960. 683 pages, $3.36. 

Four Novels for Appreciation (Jane Eyre, Kim, 
Night Flight, and The Pearl) edited by Eb- 
MUND FULLER and BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMP- 
SON, 1960. 666 pages, $3.36. 
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“Science for Better Living Series” by Paut F. 
BRANDWEIN, LELAND G. HOLLINGWoRTH, AL- 
FRED D. Beck, ANNA E. Burcess, and VIOLET 
STRAHLER, 1960: You and Science (4th ed.), 
702 pages, $4.84; You and Your Resources 
(3d ed.), 536 pages, $3.96; You and Your World 
(3d ed.), 474 pages, $3.68. 


From PRENTICE-HALL, INc., Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: 

Aquatics Handbook by M. ALEXANDER GABRIEL- 
SEN, Betry Spears, and B. W. GABRIELSEN, 
1960. 202 pages, $5.95. 

Atoms, Molecules and Chemical Change by 
Ernest GRUNWALD and RusseLt H, JOHNSEN, 
1960. 252 pages, $6.00. 

Foundations of Geometry and Trigonometry 
(2d ed.) by Howarp Levi, 1960. 347 pages, 
$7.95. 

Handbook for Writers (3d ed.) by GLENN Lec- 
cetr, C. Davin MEap, and WILLIAM CHAR- 
VAT, 1960. 524 pages. $4.50. 

A History of Civilization (2d ed.) by CRANE 
BRINTON, JOHN B. CHRISTOPHER, and ROBERT 
Lee Wo rr, 1960. Vol, I, Prehistory to 1715, 
656 pages; Vol. II, 1715 to the present, 706 
pages; $7.95 each. 

, An Introduction to Algebra for College Stu- 
dents by W. A. RuTLepGE and S. GREEN, 1960. 
276 pages, $4.95. 

An Introduction to Modern Mathematics by 
Rosert W. SLOAN, 1960. 73 pages, $3.75. 

Joseph Conrad’s Heart of Darkness edited by 
LEONARD F. DEAN, 1960. 184 pages, $1.95 
(paper cover). 

Literature and the Irrational by WAYNE SHv- 
MAKER, 1960. 275 pages, $4.90. 

London in Dickens’ Day edited by JAcos Kore, 
1960. 179 pages, $1.95 (paper cover). 

Physics: Foundations and Frontiers by Grorce 
Gamow and JOHN M. CLEVELAND, 1960. 551 
pages, $7.95. 

Plane Trigonometry (4th ed.) by Frep W. 
Sparks and Paut K. Rees, 1960. 232 pages 
plus 76 pages of tables, $4.95. 

Poultry Production by Clarence E. Bunny and 
Ronatp V. Diccins, 1960. 370 pages, $4.75. 
Probability: an Introduction by SAMUEL GOLD- 

BERG, 1960. 322 pages, $7.95. 

Radio Servicing (3d ed.) by ABRAHAM MARCus, 
1960. 649 pages, $6.00. 

Sentence Mastery by Jack S. Romine, 1960. 212 
pages, $2.50. 

The Written Word—Forms of Writing by 
Rosert W. Daniet and GLENN LecceTT, 1960. 
726 pages, $5.25. 





=> THE HUMANITIES TODAY 


TV & NEWER MEDIA 


Two Faces of Esquire 


A few months ago Popular Library published 
a paperback anthology entitled The Armchair 
Esquire (edited by Arnold Gingrich and L. 
Rust Hills, 75 cents). Probably few English 
teachers would be prompted to buy this book 
if they came across the title in a catalogue. For 
several, Esquire connotes leering cartoons, draw- 
ings of long-limbed coquettes flirting into tele- 
phones, and he-man stories. Nor is this image 
of the magazine inappropriate. Rather it is in- 
complete. Over the years the editors of Esquire 
have sought to create a Janus-like profile and 
have thus placed the face of a man of letters 
behind the face of an ogler. Indeed, The Arm- 
chair Esquire, a collection of stories and articles 
which appeared in the magazine during its first 
twenty-five years, includes selections by Luigi 
Pirandello, Conrad Aiken, Thomas Wolfe, 
Thomas Mann, Theodore Dreiser, Edgar Lee 
Masters, Aldous Huxley, J. D. Salinger, John 
Steinbeck, and other esteemed literary crafts- 
men. 

Like Esquire, most of the mass media have a 
commercial face and a literary face. Unlike 
Esquire, which caters in the main to the tastes 
of sophisticated gentlemen, most of them seek 
to capture the widest possible audience, fre- 
quently seeking to be all things to all men, 
women, and children. If English courses are to 
provide insights into the complex, symbolic, 
audio-visual world which constantly intrudes on 
today’s youngsters, they must assay the lode of 
literary experiences in the newer media and 
help the student to guard himself against the 
misguidance of propaganda and the stupefac- 
tion of sameness. 

A few decades ago, when the world was a less 
perilous place in which to live, our society 
could afford to ignore literary dilettantes who 
cherished books and disliked people. But the 
conversion of nuclear energy into destructive 
forces has altered man’s position in the cosmos. 
Whereas being one’s brother's keeper was once 
an act of charity, it is now an act of self-preser- 
vation. The individual's survival is so depend- 
ent upon social co-operation that he is virtually 
obliged to try to understand the communicative 
forces in his culture as well as similar forces 
in other cultures. 


The search for literary experiences should be 
a continuing part of the English teacher's quest, 
and he should be willing, even eager, to add to 
the canon of bookish materials that he brings 
to the job from his college courses. Just as the 
physician seeks to preserve the spark of human 
life wherever he finds it, the English teacher 
should try to preserve the light and beauty of 
literature in whatever medium it occurs. Even 
the lowly comic strip—when faithful to the sim 
ple and comic spirit of the genre—can produce 
such delightful and literate creations as “Pea- 
nuts,” “Pogo,” and “Barnaby.” 

Today's English teacher must be prepared to 
teach a broader range of communication than 
his eighteenth century predecessor had any no 
tion of. With the popular arts so inextricably 
linked to the art of salesmanship, the integrity 
of these art products becomes a matter of pri- 
mary concern, 

The teacher might inquire whether a motion 
picture criticism that appears in a newspaper or 
magazine is merely a watery sop calculated to 
appease the distributor who runs a large ad 
Does a TV drama become a cluster of 
playthings to be tossed about by the strong 
wind of the sponsor’s message? Are the Negro 
characters in an old movie superstitious menials 
who appear only in low-comedy scenes? These 


flimsy 


are questions that fall within the province of 
the English class. 

Because the popular arts now come to the 
homes of the masses via the newsboy, the mail 
carrier; television, and radio, teacher 
function is to show the student-consumer where 
the shutoff valve is located. Mail-order record 
clubs and book clubs are organized in such a 
way that a subscriber must mail in an order 
card if he does not want to receive a record or 
book. 

Television programers know full well that 
viewers are reluctant to leave their easy chairs 
to turn off the set once it is on. One disc jockey 
is as blah as the next. Both the form and content 
of the mass media can easily bring about malaise 
and passive acceptance in the indiscriminate 
consumer. 

Because of the 
media, ignoring them is no longer f 


another 


pervasiveness of the newer 
sible. If 
the school is to prepare the youngster to cope 
with his environment, the popular arts must be 
grappled with in the classroom 


H.B.M. 
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Bargain Books 


The Story of Language by Mario Peri. New 
York: New American Library of World Litera- 
ture, Inc. (Mentor), 1960. 431 pages, 75 cents. 
With enormous poise and authority, Mario 

Pei examines, describes, and explains the for- 

mation and development of language from 

man’s linguistic infancy to the present. This is 

a book with which all teachers of English should 

be familiar. The complex relationship between 

the word, its referent, and the human being 
who articulates the sound in his particular his- 
torical context indicates the core of the book’s 
purpose to clarify and reveal the infinite com- 
plexity of language. The book will enlarge the 
linguistic horizons of the reader who feels that 
language rests comfortably behind the bars of 
its grammatical cage. 

Freperick S. KILey 

Trenton State ‘College 


Collected Essays by ALbous Huxtey. New York: 
Bantam Books, 1960. 399 pages, 75 cents. 
With sure-footed brilliance, Aldous Huxley 

leaps from intellectual crag to intellectual crag 

in this From nature to 
music to painting to literature, sex, and tran- 
quilizers, the essays provide something for every- 
body in an overwhelming style. Heavily salted 
with opinion and panaceas, the collection 
either endears or estranges the reader. It is 
difficult to come away from the book with in- 
difference. Mr. Huxley's penchant for coming 
up with the visions of obscure prophets occurs 
presents John Humphrey 
theory of sex in an appendix to the essay, “Ser- 
mons on Cats.” From the bawdy and sometimes 


collection of essays. 


when he Noyes’s 


disgusting realities of physical existence, the 
essays climb the ladder of abstraction to the elu- 
sive, rarefied essences that dangle a tantaliz 
ing distance beyond expression, Mr. Huxley's 
infinite capacity for surprise endows this mel- 
ange of attitudes toward ideas with a vitality 
that most other books of its kind lack 


F.S.K. 


The Teachings of the Mystics by WATER T. 
Stace. New York: New American Library of 
World Literature, Inc. (Mentor Book), 1960. 
240 pages, 50 cents. 

Walter T. Stace’s The Teachings of the Mys- 
tics attempts a definition of a very elusive sub- 
ject at the outset and then describes the major 
Oriental and Western mystics, including frag 
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ments of their writings that fall safely within 
the perimeters of the initial definition. The 
book has value as a basic historical orientation 
to some of the more important mystical figures 
and their central ideas. But explanations of 
mysticism bear the same limited relationship to 
their subject as verbal critiques have to music 
And something is always lost in the translation 
from medium to medium. Still, the book never 
pretends to be the last word on the subject and 
nimbly escapes the trap of tediousness of all 
other books that do. 
F.S.K 


The Cave by RopeRT PENN WARREN. New York 
New American Library of World Literature, 
Inc. (Signet Book), 1960. 382 pages, 75 cents 
Robert Penn Warren's novel returns to the 

land of “Blackberry Winter” for its setting. A 

man who has made himself into a physical leg 

end sits dying of cancer in a wheelchair. One of 
his sons lies trapped in a cave, while a whole 
thrust prominence, per 
forms a kind of danse macabre before television 


county, into national 
cameras and radio microphones. The other son 
thrashes in the black depths of himself and 
The 
hysteria of the ordeal tempts people to forsake 
their identities and to seize the glory or the 
wealth of the moment. By the 
ends, the reader sees clearly that each man is 
his own cave. The boy who dies as a result of 
collective human greed and 
cowardice Christ 
man’s crucifixion of himself. The townspeople 
who gather to watch the rescue become the 
same jeering mob that followed Jesus up Gol 
gotha. 

The Cave is an exciting book that represents 
Robert Penn Warren's poetic insight into the 
mystery of human The same blind 
nesses that man’s historical in 
fancy abound in this book. The same purifi 
cation rituals, with 
take place now as in the beginning of man’s 
life as a social animal. Robert Penn Warren 
has successfully portrayed the angel and the 
beast that sleeps in man, and he has vividly 
shown that the beast does not always sleep. 


F.S.K. 


gropes for the brass handle of certitude 
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negligence and 


becomes a emblem for each 
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demonstrated preference for action dramas— 
western, mystery, and adventure programs— 
and despite the oft-repeated allegation that 
nighttime television is nothing but mischief, 
mayhem, and murder, viewers had a very wide 
choice of program content all last season dur- 
ing the prime viewing hours of 7:30 to 11:00 
P.M. During a typical week, the viewing pub- 
lic in any community where the service of 
three network-affiliated television stations was 
available had at alternative to ‘ac- 
tion’ programs in all but two half-hour peri- 
ods. (And ‘action’ programs included such 
shows as ‘Lassie’ and . . . ‘High Road’. ... 

“Put during 95 percent of 
evening time, the discriminating viewer with 
a choice of three network programs, could 
found at least one program that was 
not a western, mystery, or adventure. Eighty- 
five per cent of all television homes had such 
a choice. Furthermore, during some 42 per 
cent of the time, the alternatives would have 
included general drama, special music, sports, 
and public affairs programs—that is, some- 
thing other than comedy, variety, panel, or 
audience participation programs 

“These percentages varied little from month 
to month. They to represent a 
valid statistical documentation of the informa- 
tional, cultural, and educational programing 
on television during prime evening time, aside 
from what was available during other times. . . .” 


POEMS FOR TEACHING 
THE WOODSPURGE 

The wind flapped loose, the wind was still, 

Shaken out dead from tree and hill: 


I had walked on at the wind’s will,— 
I sat now, for the wind was still. 


least one 


another way: 


have 


seem to me 


Between my knees my forehead was, 
My lips, draw’. in, said not Alas! 

My hair was over in the grass, 

My naked ears heard the day pass. 


My eyes, wide open, had the run 

Of some ten weeds to fix upon; 

Among those few, out of the sun, 

The woodspurge flowered, three cups in one. 


From perfect grief there need not be 
Wisdom or even memory: 

One thing then learnt remains to me, 
The woodspurge has a cup of three. 


—Dante GasrieL ROSSETTI 
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A modern critic, R. W. Stallman, has said 
that this short lyric is the best of its kind writ- 
ten in the nineteenth century. This is high 
praise and takes care of a prodigious number 
of short lyrics. At any rate, it is generally agreed 
that this is one of Rossetti’s most telling poems, 
and it has “modern” qualities that attract us. 
I have heard it said that the Victorian poets 
often made the mistake of thinking that a series 
of cadenced declarative sentences with a dash 
of imagery will make a poem. They were too 
explicit; they wrote poems of statement. Ros 
setti has done better than that here. 

This is a useful poem in the classroom for 
practice in interpretation. If you do not im- 
pose your way of reading it on the students, 
and try to get their ways first, you will find that 
there are about as many readings as there are 
students, and that few of them have much rela- 
tion to your own. There will be, for example, a 
surprising variety of notions about the central 
subject matter of the poem, though in fact 
what the poem is really about can hardly be 
a matter of debate, or so I think. 

It is about the experience of perfect or total 
grief, and the quality of that experience. You 
will be urged to give the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost a prominent place in your 
interpretation. I am firmly convinced that Ros 
setti did not mean that the 
into the act at all, nor did he intend the poem 
to have religious overtones of any sort. This 
view of mine runs into very strong and vocal 
opposition, so what I do is grant a universal 
amnesty for any reading whatsoever, meanwhile 
reafirming strongly that mine is the right one. 
This allows the most inane and bizarre opin 
ions to be aired, and in the long run the vast 
majority are in my camp, leaving only a few 
vain and stubborn dissidents. 

The first stanza at a first reading arrests us 
because it puzzles us. Why should a man walk 
at the wind’s will, and sit down when the wind 
dies down? (Incidentally the phrase “flapped 
loose” conveys with perfect exactness what it 
intends to convey.) 

In stanza two, the physical behavior of the 


Trinity should get 


persona is even more unconventional than in 
the first. He sits with his forehead in between 
his knees. His lips are drawn in but they do 
not form the word “Alas.” We are now getting 
to understand the condition of the speaker. If 
he could speak at all, “Alas” would be the most 
appropriate word. He is numb and powerless 
with grief, and this is why he walked at the 
wind’s will. His senses, however, are function- 
iug in an involuntary, undirected way. He 
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hears the ordinary daily sounds with his naked 
ears, but what concentration he is able to mus- 
ter is chiefly visual and riveted (by accident) on 
one among “some ten weeds.” 

He knows the name of the plant and for the 
first time he is struck by the fact that the wood 
spurge has “a cup of three.” The major point 
is that this fact is perfectly irrelevant to his 
condition. One trifling piece of horticultural 
lore, having no relation to his desperate state, 
is permanently his—“one thing then learnt re- 
mains to me.” The psychology of this is su- 
perbly authentic. This is what total grief does— 
it imposes a kind of stasis on the consciousness; 
the senses do not cease to function, but they 
function in a pointless way. Anyone who has 
experienced close bereavement feels the im- 
pact of Rossetti’s poem. The effect is spendidly 
cumulative and the final stanza achieves the 
climax by dropping all indirection and making 
a couple of simple declarations, namely, that 
we do not necessarily gain wisxiom from the 
experience of perfect grief; we may not even 
recall it distinctly, but some asso- 
ciated trivial response 
will remain with us. 

Of course, those who want desperately to make 
something out of the “three” are at liberty to 
do so, and will do so. But where does it get 
them? How does it enrich the poem? We know 
that while Rossetti liked magic numbers (the 
stars in the hair of the Blessed Damozel were 
“seven”), he was not religious in any ordinary 
sense, and there is a pretty strong presumption 
that he was indifferent to the doctrine of the 
Trinity. 

One final remark: Some students because of 
the hair being “over in the grass” insist that 
the speaker must be a woman. It really doesn’t 
matter, but they just don’t realize how literally 
“long haired” those Pre-Raphaelites were. 

WiLuiAM Ross CLARK 
University of Connecticut 
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SCREENINGS 


Pepe and Son 


If you have seen Cantinflas in Eighty Days, 
(and who hasn’t to date?), you may recall the 
chuckle every moment that 
the Mexican pantomimist appeared in a scene. 
Once again, he appears in a lengthy projection 
that extends over three hours and steals every 
scene in which we see him. We can only remem- 
ber two scenes (or sins) of omission. 


anticipation of a 
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Cantinflas as Pepe is prodigious. His “son,” 
Don Juan, is an incredible horse who has to be 
seen to be believed. Their mutual affinity is the 
true basis of the entire plot. Everything else in- 
cluding the great number of celebrities from 
the inner and outer reaches of Hollywood's 
cinema and television is incidental. There are 
a few funny scenes with Jack Lemmon, Frank 
Sinatra, Jimmy Durante, Sammy Davis, Jr., 
Bing Crosby, Dean Martin, Maurice Chevalier, 
and:the Curtises, Tony and Janet Leigh, who 
serve as foils for Pepe. 

The pedestrian plot involves Dan Dailey, 
Shirley Jones, and Edward Robinson. Without 
Cantinflas, the horse, and the eye-filling scenery 
of Mexico's leading resort spots like Acapulco, 
Mexico City, and some bits of Las Vegas and 
Hollywood, or Beverly Hills, to be exact, the 
film might have been the second feature of a twin 
bill. 

Not unlike a famous predecessor of panto- 
mime, Cantinflas’ spirit pervades the entire 
film. A good test for viewers will be your en- 
durance and constant anticipation of Pepe's 
endeavors. You won't be disappointed with 
Cantinflas and his equine pal. They are both 
worth the time and the expense. The others 
add to the garnish on the big spread of this vast 
serving. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

(1) Who is the world-famous pantomimist 
referred to in the critique as the predecessor of 
Cantinflas? 

(2) Although Cantinflas is best known for his 
pantomime, he is also well known for his 
clowning skill in another area. The film opens 
with a most delightful performance in this art. 
What was the scene? Do you agree? 

(3) What is your personal reaction to Pepe's 
film personality? Do you agree with our state- 
ment that he could have carried the entire film 
without the aid of the thirty-five film stars? 

(4) Do you agree that our caption for this 
film should have been “Pepe and Son?” Why 
or why not? 

(5) List some of the striking scenes through 
which Pepe meanders throughout the film. 
Which of these are worth a vacation visit? 

(6) The newspaper reviews which appeared 
after our review was submitted differed from 
ours. Only the New York Times 
agreed with us. After you have seen Pepe, and 
he’s worth the time, account for your agree- 
ment or disagreement with our comments. 

Jack W. ENTIN 
Forest Hills (N.Y.) High School 


reviewer 





== AUDIO-VISUAL NEWS = 


New Filmstrips 


WE LEARN TO SPEAK AND UNDER- 
STAND FRENCH AND SPANISH: 10 units, 
each unit consisting of 6 color filmstrips with 
recordings and go workbooks for children, $48 
per unit. Distributed by Fisher Studio, Inc., 484 
Marlborough Rd., Brooklyn 26, N.Y. Titles of 
units are “We Learn About Our School in 
French,” “We Learn About Our Home in 
French,” “We learn About Our Community in 
French,” “We Learn About Our Food in 
French,” “We Learn About Nature in French.” 
The series repeats in Spanish. 


DATING TOPICS FOR YOUNG TEENS: 
set of 4 filmstrips and 2 records, color, $25.50. 
Titles of filmstrips are “Ready for Dating,” 
“Getting a Date,” “What to Do on a Date,” 
“How Do You Know It's Love?” 

DATING TOPICS FOR OLDER TEENS: 
set of 4 filmstrips and 2 records, color, $25.50. 
Titles of filmstrips are “What About Going 
Steady?” “When You're in Love,” “Date Be- 


havior,” “Looking Ahead to Marriage.” 
Distributor, Society for Visual Education, 1345 
Diversey Pkwy., Chicago, IIl. 


HAWAII, THE s0TH STATE: set of 6, 
color, $39.00, Visual Education Consultants, Inc., 
2066 Helena St., Madison 4, Wis. Titles are 
“Origin and History,” “Sugar, Fishing, and Pine- 
apple Industries,” “National Park,” “Exploring 
Oahu,” “Exploring Honolulu,” and “Making 
Friends.” 


Physics Films 


A group of films has been produced by the 
Physical Science Study Committee. They are 
available through Modern Learning Aids, g E. 
54 St., New York 22, N.Y. These are highly 
recommended for advanced physics. LEARN- 
ING PHYSICS, color, 18 mins. $180; SHORT 
TIME INTERVALS, 27 mins., $150; LONG 
TIME INTERVALS, 24 mins., $120; MEASUR- 
ING LARGE DISTANCES, 29 mins., $150; 
MEASURING SHORT DISTANCES, 20 mins., 





For 
EDUCATIONAL LEADERS 


New format, new content, new departments 


‘Teachers College 


RECORD 


In March: Private Schools in the American Culture, discussed by Edward T. Hall, Mark A. 
Neville, and John F. Gummete. 

Plus: Raymond English Political Education: The Urgent Problem—Violaine Junod 
Problems of Race: South Africa and the United States—Francis H. Horn Education— 
For What?—Howard Fehr Mathematics Education: Some New Thinking—and other 
articles, reviews, and features. 

And later: Special issues on Education of the Talented, The Military and Education, The 
Population Explosion, The Arts in American Education, Guidance and Testing Serv- 
ices, and other topics. 

With other contributions by Joel Hildebrand, Jules Henry, G. Gaylord Simpson, 
Eric Hamp, Daniel R. Davies, Dewey B. Stuit, and others 


Broader Coverage of the Educational Frontiers 


Teachers College Record 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, N. Y. 


Yes! I certainly want a year's subscription to the new Record. 
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$i20; MEASUREMENT, 22 mins., 
CHANGE OF SCALE, 23 mins., $120; 
STRAIGHT LINE KINEMATICS, 33 mins., 
$150; VECTORS, 28 mins., $150; ATOMS AND 
CHEMISTRY, 21 mins., $120; ELEMENTS, 
COMPOUNDS, AND MIXTURES, 
mins., $300; MOLECULES, 25 mins., $150; 
CRYSTALS, 25 mins., $150; BEHAVIOR OF 
GASES, 15 mins., $90; INTRODUCTION TO 
OPTICS, color, 23 mins., $240; PRESSURE OF 
LIGHT, 21 mins., $120; SPEED OF LIGHT, 
23 mins., $120; SIMPLE WAVES, 27 mins., 
$150; FORCES, 23 mins., $120; INERTIA, 27 
mins., $150; INERTIAL MASS, 20 mins., $120; 
FALLING BODIES, go mins., $150; DEFLECT- 
ING FORCES, 29 mins., $150; FRAMES OF 
REFERENCE, 26 mius., $150; SOLAR SYS- 
TEM-KINEMATICS, 25 mins., $150; ELLIP- 
TIC ORBITS, 18 mins., $90; ENERGY AND 
WORK, 29 mins., $150; MECHANICAL EN- 
ERGY AND THERMAL ENERGY, 22 mins., 
$i120; CONSERVATION OF ENERGY, 27 
mins., $150; COULOMB'S LAW, 28 mins., $150; 
MILLIKAN EXPERIMENT, go mins., $150; 
COULOMB'S FORCE CONSTANT, 34 mins., 
$i150; ELECTRIC FIELDS, 24 mins., $120; 
ELECTRIC LINES OF FORCE, 7 mins., $40; 
MOVING CHARGES, color, 20 mins., $240; 
ELECTRIC ENERGY, color, 25 mins., $300; 
MAGNET LABORATORY, 20 mins., $120; 
ELECTRONS IN A UNIFORM MAGNETIC 
FIELD, 10 mins., $60; MASS OF THE ELEC- 
TRON, 18 mins., $90; ELECTROMAGNETIC 
SPECTRUM, 30 mins., $150; PHOTONS, 25 
mins, $150; INTERFERENCE OF PHOTONS, 
18 mins., FRANCK-HERTZ EXPERI 
MENT, 25 iins., $150. Other titles wili be 
added until the complete series of 50 films is 
available, 


$120; 


color, 25 


$150; 
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New Releases 

NAVAJO SILVERSMITH: film, 1014 mins., 
color, $120, ACI Productions, 56 West 45th St., 
New York 36, N.Y. Through the creative eyes 
and hands of silversmith Tom Burnsides, one 
of the most unique arts and crafts of the Navajo 
Indian is accurately and vividly demonstrated. 
Many examples of Navajo cast silverwork are 
shown in detail. (Blue Ribbon Award 1960— 
American Film Festival) 


CALIFORNIA AND ITS NATURAL RE- 
SOURCES: film, go mins., color, free loan, 
Bureau of Mines, United States Dept. of In- 
Pittsburgh 198, Pa 
A pictorial theme developed on two basic re- 
sources, water and energy. Petroleum, minerals, 
agriculture, and scenic splendor are among the 
topics covered. 


terior, 4800 Forbes Ave., 


UNIVERSE: film, 28 mins., black and white, 
$130, National Film Board of Canada, 680 
Fifth Ave., New York 19, N.Y. A journey 
through space, beyond the solar system into far 
regions of the sky now perceived by astrono 
mers. You explore the solor system—the pock- 
marked moon, earth's sister planets, the rings 
but 
you go beyond the reach of the strongest tele- 
scope to marvel at the greater wonders of the 
repertoire of the night. 


of Saturn, the gaseous geysers of our sun 


HOW DO YOU DRIVE? film, 26 mins., black 
and white, $110, National Film Board of 
Canada, 680 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N.Y. The 
film follows the course of instruction of a new 
driver. On the screen you see the basic rules for 
handling a car from the moment a novice 
enters it, on through the common hazards he 
encounters on the road. Three basic rules are 
validated: (1) Control the car, don’t just guide 
it. (2) Stay alert for the unexpected. (3) Con- 
trol yourself—a car is no place for temperment. 


THE PONY 
GROWTH: film, 11 
($60), ($110), 
Bldg., Chicago 1, Ill. Shows the reasons for the 


EXPRESS IN AMERICA’S 
mins., black and white 
color Coronet Films, Coronet 
short colorful period of the Pony Express to con- 
nect through the center of the United States the 
two ends of the telegraph lines extending west- 
ward from St. Joseph and eastward from Sacra 
mento. Costumed re-enactments and scenes of 
the Old West. 
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The two books that provide stu- 
dents with the material to under- 
stand the questions confronting 


the free world. 





The Challenge of Democracy Economics for Our Times 
4th Edition 3rd Edition 
by Blaich and Baumgartner by Augustus H. Smith 


The new forth edition of The Challenge Democracy shows the student that 
the major trends of our day affect his personal life, his community, his nation 
ind the world he lives in. This text covers the major areas of a working de 
mocracy: urban living, housing, education, free enterprise monopoly re Irces 
ind national wealth, Federal Government, civil rig! rime, foreign aftairs 
peace ina security 

The third edition of | mics for Our Tine provides the high school student 
with a complete and comprehensive survey of the principles and problems rf 
economics. This text shows him the ditterenc« between the free ¢ mommy of « 
democracy and that of a totalitarian system. It demonstrates how the student 
apply the principles of economics to his daily lite. It deals with consumptio 
production exchange, money, credit, banking, distribution of per onal incon 
eovernment and the economy, international trade, major economic problems 


px rsonal economics 


School Department 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


New York ° Chicago ° Dallas ° Corte Madera, Calif 
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AMERICAN PROBLEMS? 





Postmaster: Please send notice of un 
deliverable copies on Form 3579 to 
The Clearing House, 205 Lexington 
Avenue, Sweet Springs, Missouri 





NOTEHAND 


by Leslie, Zoubek, and Deese 


NEW, UNIQUE CONTRIBUTION TO GENERAL EDUCATION 


e IMPROVES LEARNING 

e EXTENDS RETENTION 

e INCREASES STUDY EFFICIENCY 
through EFFECTIVE TECHNIQUES of 


e LISTENING e READING e« NOTEMAKING 


GREGG NOTEHAND is a new textbook integrating 
instruction in the techniques of making discriminate 
notes, using a quick, easy-to-learn brief writing sys 
tem based on the simple Gregg alphabet...ideal for 
all academic and college-bound students. A compre 
hensive Teachers’ Guide is available. 


(Ake pr Lhd aA Poth 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION © McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


New York 36: 330 West 42 St San Francisco 4: 68 Post St 
Chicago 46: 4655 Chose Ave Dallos 2: 50) Elm St 
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